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We all are children in our strife to seize 
Each petty pleasure, as it lures the sight: 
And like the tall tree, swaying in the breeze, 
Our lofty wishes stoop their towering flight, 
Till, when the aim is won, it seems no more 
Than gathered shell from ocean’s countless store. 


Or, like the boy, whose eager hand is raised 
To seize the shining fly that folds its wings, 
We grasp the pleasure, and then stand amazed 
To find how small the real good it brings; 

The joy is in the chase—so finds the boy— 
When seized, then he must loose it, or destroy. 


And yet the child will have enjoyment true, 
The sweet and simple pleasure of success; 
He reasons not, as older minds would do, 
How he shall show the world his happiness: 
And, wiser than the crowds who seek display, 
His own glad earnest purpose makes him gay. 


And ever those who would enjoyment gain, 
Must find it in the purpose they pursue ; 
The sting of falsehood loses half its pain,— 
If our own soul bears witness—we are true! 
What matter though the scorn of fools be given, 
If the path followed lead us on to heaven! 





THE STREAMLET’S WARNING. 


BY WILLIAM H. HOLCOMBE. 


O! HASTEN, pretty streamlet! 
O! hasten to the sea— 

Nor dally in this meadow, 
Though beautiful it be. 


The summer days are coming, 
And the sun will rise in wrath, 

And pour his burning arrows 
Along thy winding path. 


The sands will yawn to take thee, 
Thy rocks will all be dry; 

Thy wave no more will whisper 
To the flow’rets blushing by. 


Then hasten, pretty streamlet, 
O! hasten to the sea— 

Nor dally in this meadow, 
Though beautiful it be. 
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O! I cannot leave this meadow 
And hasten to the sea— 

I cannot leave this meadow, 
With its April witchery. 


The sun is bright and gentle, 
His kiss is sweet and warm, 
He mirrors in my bosom 
The glory of his form. 


Upon my banks so mossy, 
The roses have their seat— 

The roses and the lilies— 
And I sparkle at their feet. 


I sing to them so softly, 
They bend and smile to me ; 

O! I cannot leave this meadow 
And hasten to the sea; 

I cannot leave this meadow, 
With its April witchery 













































Have you ever read ‘‘ Old Mortality?”’ Then 
you must recollect Loudon-hill, where the battle 
of the stern covenanters, Balfour of Burley at 
their head, was fought with the troops of the king, 
when Col. Claverhouse was defeated and Henry 
Morton made his escape. According to tradition, 
there was a marriage at Loudon-hill, in the gray 
of the morning, before the battle, and our en- 
graving tells the story. Balfour himself is there 
on the left, sword in hand, his stern bearing con- 
trasting strongly with the group of helpless wo- 
men and young children gathered around the 
enthusiastic but ferocious leader as for protection. 
The bridegroom has laid down his gun, but he 
will be ready to grasp it when the clergyman, the 
Rev. Ephraim Macbriar, has pronounced the 
blessing. And all strong, stern men, 
watching around, not one but will be ready for 
the combat ‘* Philistines,’’ as they 
called the king’s troops, shall come upon them. 
The bride, Effie Malcolm, was daughter of a 
dear friend of John Balfour, and left by her dying 
father to the protection of the stern soldier. He 
had promised, if his life was spared, to watch 
over her and a younger sister till they should be 
married to men zealous for the Lord and the 
Covenant. Effie was very lovely, and beauty 
will have worshipers even in the solemn wilder- 
ness and among the wildest and sternest scenes 
of human life. There is always true love where 
there are pure hearts; and in times when the 
deepest feelings of our nature, the religious and 
patriotic, are excited, all the emotions felt par- 
take of the excitement, and are stronger than in 
seasons of peace and tranquillity. It was no won- 
der the fair girl found a lover, nor that she was 
loved with the warmest devotion. James Mur- 
doch, the eldest son of a stanch Presbyterian, 
was accounted one of the best matches in the 
county of Fife, and Effie Malcolm, as every one 
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MARRIAGE. 








said, was in love, when it was known these young 
people were betrothed. Balfour was rejoiced on 
several accounts: the times were stormy, he had 
determined to resist the government, and as he 
felt he would sooner or later fall a martyr to what 
he considered truth, he wished to leave Effie 
under the protection of a husband, who would 
also protect her young sister Annie. 

When Balfour joined the insurgents, after the 
murder of the Archbishop, and found that the 
Murdochs, father and son, were both there, he 
proposed to have the marriage rite immediately 
performed. ‘‘ We shall soon be called upon to 
do battle for the Lord,’’ said this furious fanatic ; 
**some of us may fall and die in the struggle, or 
be taken and bound like Sampson, but it is not 
likely all will be called to suffer—and whoever 
escapes must remember that God has confided 
these tender orphans to his care. The children of 
the godly are precious in the sight of the Lord, 
and the daughters of David Malcolm are dear to 
my soul as though they were my own.” 

The murderer of James Sharp, whose blood 
was on his sword, had yet the warmer flood of 
human affections in his heart ; and earnestly did 
he pray, while the ceremony was performing, 
that if a victim was doomed for the sacrifice, his 
own blood might flow in the expected battle, and 
not that of the young bridegroom. 

And thus they were married, just as the dawn 
was struggling through the clouds of night—and 
before the sun went down, that fair young bride 
was a widow! The prayer of Balfour was not 
answered; he was spared to live, a miserable 
outcast for several years, but James Murdoch and 
his father both fell, killed by the sword of Claver- 
house; and the bride and her sister were sheltered 
and cared for among the “‘ poor hill folk.’"” They 
never saw their guardian after that fatal day. 





SONG. 


BY THOMAS FITZGERALD 


Come forth, my love, the bright moonlight 
Now tempts our steps to stray— 
The glittering dew is not so bright 
As thou in thine array! 
Oh! haste, my love, away 
The glittering dew is not so bright 
As thou in thine array! 
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Fair Luna sheds her beams serene 
O’er grove and flower and tree, 
But night is sad without her queen— 
Then forth, my love, with me! 
Wilt wander, fair Annie? 

The night is sad without her queen— 
Then forth, my love, with me! 
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JUST GOING 





TO DO IT. 


BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. 


Every man has some little defect of character, 
some easily-besetting sin that is always over- 
taking him, unless he be ever on the alert. My 
friend, Paul Burgess, was a man of considerable 
force of mind; whatever he undertook was car- 
ried through with much energy of purpose. But 
his leading defect was a tendency to inertia in 
small matters. It required an adequate motive to 
put the machinery of his mind in operation. Some 
men never let a day pass without carefully seeing 
after everything, little or great, that ought to be 
done. They cannot rest until the day’s work is 
fully completed. But it was very different with 
Paul. Ifthe principal business transactions of the 
day were rightly performed, he was satisfied to 
let things of less consideration lie over until ano- 
ther time. From this cause it occurred that 


every few weeks there was an accumulation of 


things necessary to be done, so great that their 
aggregate calls upon his attention roused him to 
action, and then everything was reduced to order 
with an energy, promptness and internal satisfac- 
tion that made him wonder at himself for ever 
having neglected these minor interests so long. 
On these occasions, a firm resolution was always 
made never again to let a day come to its close 
without everything being done that the day called 
for. It usually happened that the first hour did 
not pass after the forming of this resolution with- 
out seeing its viclation—so strong was the power 
of habit growing out of an original defect in the 
mind. 

Every consequence in life is the natural result 
of some cause, and upon the character of the cause 
always depends the nature of the consequence. 
An orderly cause never produces a disorderly con- 
sequence, and the converse of this is equally true. 
Every defect of character that we have, no mat- 
ter how small and seemingly insignificant it may 
be, if suffered to flow down into our actions, pro- 
duces an evil result. The man who puts off the 
doing of a thing until to-morrow that ought to be 
done to-day, injures his own interest or the in- 
terest of others. This may not always clearly 
show itself, but the fact is nevertheless true. 
Sometimes the consequences of even the smallest 
neglect are felt most deeply. 

My friend Paul had a very familiar saying when 
reminded by any one of something that ought to 
have been previously done. ‘‘I was just going to 
do it,’’ or, ‘‘I am just going to do it,’’ dropped 
from his tongue half-a-dozen times in a day. 

‘*T wish you would have my bill ready by three 
o’clock,”’ said a customer to him dropping in one 
morning. 





** Very well, it shall be made’out,”’ replied Paul. 

The customer turned and walked hurriedly 
away. He evidently had a good deal of business 
to do and but a small time to do it in. 

Precisely at three the man called and found the 
merchant reading the afternoon paper. 

‘**Ts my bill made out ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘T am just going to do it,’’ answered Paul, 
handing the paper towards his cuStomer. ‘‘ Look 
over the news for a few moments while I draw it 
off; it won’t take me long.’’ 

‘‘T am sorry,’’ replied the customer, ‘‘ for I 
cannot wait. I have three or four more accounts to 
settle, and the boat leaves in an hour. Send me 
the bill by mail, and I will remit you the amount. 
Good by’’—offering his hand—‘‘I hope to see 
you again in the fall.’’ 

Paul took the extended hand of his customer 
and shook it warmly. In the next moment he 
was standing alone, his ledger open before him 
and his eye resting upon an account, the payment 
of which was of some importance to him just at 
that time. Disappointed and dissatisfied with 
himself, he closed the ledger heavily and left the 
desk, instead of making out the account and 
mailing it. On the next day, the want of just 
the amount of money he would have received 
from this customer kept him on the street two 
hours. It was three weeks before he made out 
the account and sent it on. A month elapsed, but 
no remittance came. He dropped his customer a 
line, and received for answer that when last in 
the city he had bought more goods than he in- 
tended, and consequently paid away all his cash ; 
business had not yet begun to stir, and thus far 
what little he had sold had been for credit, but 
that he hoped soon to make him a renfittance. 
The next news Paul had of his customer was 
that he had failed. 

It was said of him that when a young man he 
became quite enamored of a reigning belle, who to 
great beauty added many far more essential pre- 
requisites in a good wife, not the least of which in 
the eye of Paul was a handsome fortune left her 
by a distant relative. To this young lady he paid 
very marked attentions for some time, but he did 
not stand alone in the number of her admirers. 
Several others were as much interested in gain- 
ing her favorable regard as he was. 

One day a friend said to him—*‘ Paul, have 
you heard the news ?”’ 

** What is it ?”’ 

‘* Sefton has offered himself to Miss P 

‘*Tt a’n’t possible! Why, I was just going to 
do it myself! Has she accepted him ?”’ 
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** So it is said.”’ 

**T don’t believe it.’’ 

**T don’t know how you will ascertain, cer- 
tainly, unless you ask the lady herself,’”’ replied 
the friend. 

‘*T will find out within an hour, if I have to do 
what you suggest. Sefton offered himself! I 
declare, I didn’t dream that any particular inti- 
macy existed between them. My own mind has 
been made up these two or three months—in fact, 
long before Sefton knew her—but I have kept 
procrastinating the offer of marriage I determined 
to make, week after week, like a fool as I am, 
until I have allowed another to step in and carry 
off the prize, if what you say be true. But I 
can’t believe it. I am sure Miss P wouldn’t 
accept any man’on so short an acquaintance.” 

** Sefton is a bold fellow and prompt in all his 
movements,’’ returned the friend. ‘‘I rather 
think you will find the report true. I know that 
he has been paying her the closest attentions.”’ 

‘**I won’t believe a word of it until I have un- 
doubted evidence of the fact. It can’t be!’’ said 
Paul, pacing the floor in considerable perturbation 
of mind. 

But it was all so, as he very soon ascertained, 
to his deep regret and mortification at allowing 
another to carry off the prize he had thought his 
When next under the influence of the ten- 
der passion, my friend took good care to do in 
good time just what he was going to do. 

Paul was perfectly aware of his defect, and 
often made the very best resolutions against it, 
but it generally happened that they were broken 
as soon as made. It was so easy to put off until 
the next hour, or until to-morrow, a little thing 
that might just as well be done now. Generally, 
the thing to be done was so trifling in itself that 
the effort to do it appeared altogether dispropor- 
tionate at the time. It was like exerting the 
strength of a giant to lift a pebble. Sometimes 
the letters and papers would accumulate upon his 
desk for a week or ten days, simply because the 
effort to put away each letter as it was read and 
answened, and each paper as it was used, seemed 
so great when compared with the trifling matter 
to be accomplished, as to appear a waste of effort, 
notwithstanding time enough would be spent in 
reading the newspapers, conversation, or sitting 
idly about, to do all this three or four times over. 
When confusion reached its climax, then he would 
go to work most vigorously and in a few hours 
reduce all to order. But usually some important 
paper was lost or mislaid, and could not be found 
at the time when most needed. It generally hap- 
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pened that this great effort was not made until he 
had been going to do it for three or four days, 
and not then until the call for some account or 
other commercial paper which was nowhere to 
be found, made a thorough examination of what 
had been accumulating for some time in his draw- 
He was not al- 


ers and on his desk necessary. 
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{ ways fortunate in discovering the object of his 


search. 

Notwithstanding this minor defect in Paul’s cha- 
racter, his great shrewdness and thorough know- 
ledge of business made him a successful merchant. 
In matters of primary interest, he was far-seeing, 
active and prompt, and as these involved the main 
chance, his worldly affairs were prosperous. 
Whatever losses he encountered were generally 
to be traced to his neglect.of little matters in 
the present, to his habit of ‘‘ going to do,” but 
never doing at the right time. 

Not only in his business, but in his domestic 
affairs, and in everything that required his atten- 
tion, did this disposition to put off the doing of 
little things show itself. The consequences of 
his neglect were always disturbing him in one 
way or another. So long as he alone suffered, no 
one had a right to complain; but it is not to be 
supposed that such a fault as he was chargeable 
with could exist and not affect others. 

One day while Paul was at his desk, a young 
lady, dressed in deep mourning, came into his 
store and asked to see him. The clerk handed 
her back to where his principal was sitting, who 
bowed low to the stranger and offered her a chair. 
The young lady drew aside her veil as she seated 
herself, and showed a young and beautiful face 
that was overcast with a shade of sadness. Al- 
though Paul never remembered having seen the 
young lady before, he could not help remarking 
that there was something very familiar in her 
countenance. 

‘*My name is Miss Ellison,’’ said the stranger, 
in a low, tremulous voice. ‘‘I believe you know 
my mother, sir.”’ 

‘Oh, very well,’’ quickly returned Paul. 
** You are not Lucy Ellison, surely ?’’ 

‘* Yes, sir, my name is Lucy,’’ returned the 
young lady. 

** Can it be possible? Why, it seems but yes- 
terday that you were a little girl. How rapidly 
time flies! How is your mother, Miss Ellison ? 
She is one of my old friends.”’ 

‘She is well, I thank you, sir,’’ Lucy replied, 
casting her eyes timidly to the floor. 

There was a pause. While Paul was turning 
over in his mind what next to say, and slightly 
wondering what could be the cause of this visit, 
the young lady said—‘‘ Mr. Burgess, my mother 
desired me to call upon you to ask your interest 
in procuring me the situation of French teacher 
in Mr. C ’s school. Since my father's death, 
our means of living have become so much re- 
duced that it is necessary for me to do something 
to prevent absolute want from overtaking us.’’ 

Lucy’s voice trembled very much, and once or 
twice a choking sensation in her throat prevented 
the utterance of a word; but she strove resolutely 
with herself, and was able to finish what she 
wished to say more calmly. 

‘*T am perfectly ready,’ 
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she continued, ‘‘ to 
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do anything that lies in my power. The French 
language I have studied thoroughly, and having 
enjoyed the friendship and been on terms of inti- 
macy with two or three French ladies of educa- 
tion, I believe I can speak the language with great 
accuracy. Mother says she knows you to be on 
intimate terms with Mr. C , and that a word 
from you will secure me the situation.”’ 

‘“‘Mr. C is then in want of a French 
teacher ?”’ 

**Oh, yes,’’ replied Lucy; ‘‘ we learned the 
fact yesterday. The salary is five hnndred dol- 
lars, which will give us a comfortable support if 
I can obtain the situation.” 

‘* Of which there can be no doubt, Miss Elli- 
son,’’ returned Paul, ‘‘if your qualifications are 
such as to meet the approval of Mr. C , which 
I presume they are. I will certainly call upon 
him and secure you the place if possible. Tell 
your mother that if in this or in any other way I 
can serve either you or her, that I will do it with 
sincere pleasure. Please take to her my kind 
regards.”’ 

Lucy warmly expressed her thanks. On rising 
to depart, she said—‘‘ When shall I call in, Mr. 
Burgess, to hear the result of your interview with 
Mr. C 2 

** You needn't give yourself the trouble of call- 
ing at all, Miss Ellison,”’ replied Mr. Burgess. 
‘“‘'The moment I have seen the person of whom 
we were speaking, I will either call upon your 
mother or send her a note.”’ 

** You are very kind,’”’ dropped almost invo- 
luntarily from Lucy’s lips, as, with a graceful in- 
clination of her body, she drew her veil over her 
face, and turning- from the merchant, walked 
quickly away. 

When Paul went home at dinner time, he said 
to his wife—*‘ I am sure you couldn’t guess who 
I had for a visitor this morning.”’ 

‘“* Then of course it would be useless for me to 
try,’’ replied the wife, smiling. ‘* Who was it?’’ 

‘* You know the Ellisons?’’ 

ore 

“Mr. Ellison, you remember, died about a 
year ago?’’ 

‘* Yes.”’ 

** At the time of his death it was rumored that 
his estate was involved, but never having had any 
business transactions with him, I had no occasion 
to investigate the matter, and did not really know 
what had been the result of its settlement. This 
morning I was greatly surprised to receive a visit 
from Lucy Ellison, who had grown up into a 
beautiful young woman.”’ 

‘* Indeed !”’ ejaculated the wife. ‘‘ And what 
did she want ?’’ 

‘*She came at her mother’s request to solicit 
my influence with Mr. C , who is in want of 
a French teacher. She said that their circum- 
stances were very much changed since her father's 
death, and that it had become necessary for her 
to do something as a means of supporting the 
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family. The salary given by Mr. C to his 
French teacher is five hundred dollars. I really 
pitied the young thing from my heart. Think of 
our Mary in two or three years from this, when, 
if ever, a cloudless sky should bend over#her, 
going to some old friend of her father’s and almost 
tearfully soliciting him to beg for her, of another, 
the privilege of toiling for bread! It made my 
heart ache.”’ 

‘*She must be very young,’’ remarked Mrs. 
Burgess. 

‘* Not over eighteen or nineteen.”’ 

‘Poor thing! What a sad, sad change she 
must feel it to be. But did you call upon Mr. 
C i 

A slight shade passed _over the countenance of 
Paul. 

** Not yet,’’ he replied. 

‘* Oh, you ought to have gone at once.”’ 

‘‘T know. I was going as soon as Lucy left, 
but I thought I would attend to a little business 
down town first and go to Mr. C *s imme- 
diately on my return. When I came back, I 
thought I would look over the newspaper a little ; 
I wanted to see what had been said in Congress 
on the tariff question, which is now the all-ab- 
sorbing topic. I became so much interested in 
the remarks of one of the members, that I forgot 
all about Lucy Ellison until I was called off by a 
customer, who occupied me until dinner time. 
But I will certainly attend to it this afternoon.”’ 

‘*Do, by all means. There should not be a 
moment’s delay, for Mr. C may supply him- 
self with a teacher.”’ 

‘‘ Very true. If that were to happen through 
my neglect, I should never forgive myself.”’ 

‘* Hadn’t you better call as you go to the store? 
It will be just in your way.”’ 

‘So it will. Yes, I will call and put the mat- 
ter in train at once,’’ replied the husband. 

With this good intention in his mind, Faul left 
his dwelling after dinner. He had only gone a 
couple of squares, however, before it occurred to 
him that as Mr. C—— had only one session of 
his school, which let out at two or half-past two, 
he didn’t know which, he of course did not dine 
before three o’clock, and as it was then just a 
quarter past three, it would not do to call upon 
him then; so he kept on to his store, fixing in his 
mind four o'clock as the hour at which he would 

call. Four o’clock found Paul deeply buried in 
a long series of calculations that were not com- 
pleted for some time afterwards. On leaving his 
desk, he sat leisurely down in an arm-chair for 
the purpose of thinking about business. He had 
not thought long before the image of Lucy Elli- 
son came up before his mind. He drew out his 
watch. 

‘* Nearly half-past four, I declare! I’m afraid 
Mr. C is out now. But as it is so late, I will 














defer calling until I go home. It is just in my 
way. IfI see him, I can drop in upon Mrs. Elli- 
son after tea.”’ 
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On his way home Paul fell in with a friend, 
whose conversation was very agreeable. He did 
not forget Lucy, but he thought a visit to Mr. 
C would accomplish just as much after supper 
as before. So the call was deferred without a 
twinge of conscience. 

The first words of Mrs. Burgess, on her hus- 
band’s entrance, were—‘‘ Well, dear, what did 
Mr. C say ?’’ 

**T havn’t been able to see him yet, but I am 
¢ oing round after supper,’’ Paul replied, quickly. 

‘*Indeed! Iam sorry. Did you call?’’ 

‘* No; it occurred to me that C dined at 
three o’clock, so I put it off until four.’ 
** And didn’t go then ?”’ 

‘*No; I was going to——’ 

‘** Yes, that is just like you, Paul!’’ spoke up 
his wife with some spirit, for she felt really pro- 
voked with her husband; ‘‘ you are always going 


y? 
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todo! 

‘* There—there,”’ returned Paul, ‘‘ don’t say a 
A few hours one way or the other 
can make no great difference. I will go round 
after tea and have the matter settled. I shall be 
much more likely to find C in a state to talk 
about the matter than I would through the day.’’ 

As soon as tea was over, urged on by his wife, 
Paul put on his hat and started for the residence 
of Mr. C Unfortunately, that gentleman 
had gone out, and Paul turned away from his 
door much disappointed. 

**T will call the first thing in the morning,’’ he 
consoled himself by saying. ‘‘ I will be sure to 
find him in then.”’ 

I am sorry to say that Paul was just going to 
do what he had promised Lucy he would do im- 
mediately, at least half-a-dozen times on the next 
day, but still failed in accomplishing his intended 
visit to Mr. C——. Mrs. Burgess scolded vigor- 
ously every time he came home, and he joined 
her in condemning himeelf, but still the thing had 
not been done when Paul laid his head that night 
rather uneasily upon his pillow. 

When Lucy returned and related to her mother 
how kindly Mr. Burgess had received her, pre- 
mising to call upon Mr. C—— and secure the 
situation if possible, the widow’s heart felt warm 
with a grateful emotion. Light broke in upon her 
mind that had been for a long time under a cloud. 

‘*He was always a kind-hearted man,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ and ever ready to do a good deed. If he 
should be so fortunate as to obtain this place for 
you, we shall do very well; if not, Heaven only 
knows what is to become of us.”’ 

‘*Do not give way to desponding thoughts, 
mother,’’ returned Lucy. ‘‘ All will yet be well. 
The vacancy has just occurred, and mine, I feel 
sure, will be the first application. Mr. Burgess's 
interest with Mr. C , if he can be satisfied of 
my qualifications, must secure me the place.”’ 

‘*'We ought to hear from him to-day,”’ said 
Mrs. Ellison. 

**Yes, I should think so. 
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word more. 














Mr. Burgess, of 
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course, understands the necessity that always 
exists in a case of this kind for immediate appli- 
cation.”’ 

** Oh, yes; he’ll do it all right. I feel per- 
fectly willing to trust the matter in his hands.”’ 

As the reader has very naturally inferred, the 
circumstances of Mrs. Ellison were of rather a 
pressing nature. Her family consisted of three 
children, of whom Lucy was the eldest. Up to 
the time of her husband’s death, she had been 
surrounded with every comfort she could desire ; 
but Mr. Ellison’s estate proving bankrupt, his 
family were left with but a small and that a very 
uncertain income. Upon this, by the practice ot 
great economy, they had managed to live. The 
final settlement of the estate took away this re- 
source, and the widow found herself with only a 
small sum of money in hand and all income cut 
off. This had occurred about a month before the 
period of Lucy’s introduction to the reader. Dur- 
ing this time, their gradually diminishing store 
and the anxiety they felt in regard to the future, 
destroyed all the remains of former pride or re- 
gard for appearances, and made, both Lucy and 
her mother willing to do anything that would 
yield them an income, provided it were honor- 
able. Nothing offered until nearly all their mo- 
ney was exhausted, and the minds of the mother 
and eldest daughter were in a state of great un- 
certainty and distress. Just at this darkest hour, 
intelligence of the vacancy in Mr. C *s school 
reached their ears. 

Such being their circumstances, it may well be 
supposed that Lucy and her mother felt deeply 
anxious to hear from Mr. Burgess, and counted 
not only the hours as they passed, but the mi- 
nutes that made up the hours. Neither of them 
remarked on the fact that the day had nearly 
come to its close without any communication 
having been received, although both had expected 
to have heard much earlier from Mr. Burgess. 
As the twilight began to fall, its gloom making 
their hearts feel sadder, Mrs. Ellison 
**Don’t you think we ought to have heard from 
Mr. Burgess by this time, Lucy ?”’ 

‘*T hoped to have received some intelligence 
before this,’’ replied the daughter. ‘‘ But per- 
haps we are impatient; it takes time to do every- 
thing.”’ 

‘* Yes; but it wouldn’t take Mr. Burgess long 
to call upon Mr. C He might have done it 
in half an hour from the time you saw him.”’ 

“*If he could have left his business to do so; 
but you know men in business cannot always 
command their time.”’ 

‘*T know; but still 

‘*He has no doubt called, 
interrupting her mother, for she could not bear 
to hear even an implied censure passed upon Mr. 
Burgess; ‘‘ but he may not have obtained an in- 
terview with Mr. C——, or he may be waiting 
for a definite answer. I think during the evening 
we shall certainly hear from him.”’ 





said— 





” 





” 


continued Lucy, 
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But notwithstanding Lucy and her mother lin- 
gered up until past eleven o'clock, the so anx- 
iously looked-for communication was not received. 

All the next day they passed in a state of ner- 
vous solicitude and anxious expectation, but night 
found them still ignorant as to what Mr. Burgess 
had done. 

On the next day, unable to bear the suspense 
any longer, Lucy went to the store of Mr. Bur- 
gess about ten o’clock. 

‘* Have you called upon Mr. C yet?’’ she 
asked, before he had time to more than bid her « 
good morning. 

‘*I was going to do it this moment,”’ replied 
Mr. Burgess, looking confused, yet trying to as- 
sume a bland and cordial manner. 

In spite of her efforts to appear indifferent, the 
countenance of Lucy fell and assumed a look of 
painful disappointment. 

‘* You shall hear from me in an hour,”’ said 
Mr. Burgess, feeling strongly condemned for his 
neglect. ‘‘I have had a great many things on 
my mind for these two days past, and have been 
much occupied with business. I regret exceed- 
ingly the delay, but you may rely upon my at- 
tending toit at once. As I said, I was just going 
out for the very purpose when you called. Ex- 
cuse me to your mother, and tell her that she 
will certainly hear from me within the next hour. 
Tell her that I have already made one or two 
efforts to see Mr. C 
in my object. He happened not to be at home 
when I called.’’ 

Lucy stammered out a reply, bade Mr. Burgess 
good morning, and returned home with a heavy 
heart. She had little doubt but that the vacancy 
was already supplied. Scarcely half an hour 
elapsed, when a note was left. It was briefly as 
follows :— 

‘* Mr. Burgess’s compliments to Mrs. Ellison. 
Is very sorry to say that the vacancy in Mr. 
C——’s seminary has already been filled. If in 
anything else Mr. B. can be of any service, Mrs. 
E. will please feel at perfect liberty in calling 
upon him. He exceedingly regrets that his ap- 
plication to Mr. C was not more successful.’’ 

The note dropped from the hands of Mrs. Elli- 
son, and she groaned audibly. Lucy snatched it 
up and took in its contents at a single glance. 
She made no remark, but clasped her hands to- 
gether and drew them tightly across her breast, 
while her eyes glanced involuntarily upward. 

About an hour afterwards, a lady who felt a 
good deal of interest in Mrs. Ellison, and who 
knew of the application that was to be made 
through Mr. Burgess to Mr. C , called in to 
express her sincere regret at Lucy’s having failed 
to secure the situation, a knowledge of which had 
just reached her ears. , 

‘* Nothing but the neglect of Mr. Burgess to 
call upon Mr. C—— at once, as he promised to 
do, has prevented Lucy from getting the place !’’ 
she said, with the warmth of a just indignation. 





’ 





, but without succeeding 
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‘* A person who was present when Mr. B. called 
this morning, told me that after he left, Mr. 
C—— remarked to her that he was perfectly aware 
of Lucy’s high qualifications for teaching French, 
and would have been glad of her services had he 
known her wish to engage as an instructor, but 
that it was now too late, as he had on the day 
before employed a competent person to fill the 
situation.” 

Lucy covered her face with her hands on hear- 
ing this, and gave way to a passionate burst of 
tears. 

When Mr. Burgess came home at dinner time, 
his wife said, immediately on his entrance— 
‘* Have you secured that place for Lucy Ellison, 
my dear? I hope you havn’t neglected it again.”’ 

‘*T called upon Mr. C this morning,’’ re- 
plied the husband, ‘‘ but found the vacancy al- 
ready filled.”’ 

‘*Oh, Iam so sorry!’’ returned Mrs. Burgess, 
speaking in a tone of deep regret. ‘‘ When was 
it filled ?”’ 

‘*T didn’t inquire. Mr. C—— said that Lucy 
would have suited him exactly, but that her ap- 
plication came too late.”’ 

‘Poor thing! She will be terribly disap- 
pointed,’’ said the wife. 

‘*No doubt she will be disappointed, but I 
don’t know why it should be so very terrible to 
her. She had no right to be positively certain of 





obtaining the situation.’’ 

‘* Have you heard any particulars of her mo- 
ther’s situation ?’’ inquired Mrs. Burgess. 

‘* Nothing very particular. Have you?’’ 

‘*Yes. Mrs. Lemmon called to see me this 
morning; she is an intimate friend of Mrs. Elli- 
son. She told me that the small income which 
Mrs. Ellison has enjoyed since her husband’s 
death, has, at the final settlement of his estate, 
been cut off, the estate proving to be utterly in- 
solvent. A month has elapsed since she has been 
deprived of all means of living beyond the small 
sum of money that happened to be in her hands, 
an amount not over thirty or forty dollars. Since 
that time Lucy has been anxiously looking about 
for some kind of employment that would yield 
enough for the support of the family, to obtain 
which she was willing to devote every energy of 
body and mind. The vacancy in Mr. C "s 
school is the first opening of any kind that has 
yet presented itself. For this she was fully com- 
petent, and the salary would have supported the 
family quite comfortably. It is too bad that she 
should not have obtained it. I am almost sure if 
you had gone at once to see about it that you 
might have obtained it for her.”’ 

‘* Well, I was going to see about it at once, but 
something or other prevented me. If I really 
thought it was my fault, I should feel very bad.”’ 

That afternoon accident made him fully ac- 
quainted with the fact that he and he alone was 
to blame in the matter, and then he felt bad 
enough. 
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**That dreadful habit of procrastiration,’’ he ‘* Mr. Burgess!” ejaculated Lucy, on taking. 
murmured to himself, ‘‘is always getting me into } the card from the servant’s hand. 
trouble: If I alone were made to suffer, it would ; ‘*T do not wish to see him,’’ said Mrs. Ellison, 
be no matter, but when it involves other people { as soon as the servant had withdrawn. ‘‘ You 
as it now does, it becomes a crime. In the pre- ~ will have to go down alone, Lucy.” 
sent case I must make reparation in some way ; Lucy descended to the parlor with reluctant 
but I must think how this is to be done.’’ steps, for she had little desire to see the man 
When any matter serious enough to call for { whose thoughtlessness and neglect had so cruelly 
the undivided attention of Mr. Burgess presented wronged them. ‘The moment she entered the 
itself, that thing was generally done, and well parlor, Mr. Burgess stepped forward to meet her 
done. He had great energy of character, and with a cheerful expression of countenance. 


? 
) 
? 
? 
? 


mental resources beyond what were ordinarily ‘* Yesterday,’’ he began immediately, ‘‘ I had 
possessed. It was on!y when he felt the want of ; discouraging news for you, but I am happy to 
an adequate purpose that neglect became ap- bring you a better story to-day. I have obtained 
parent. a situation for you as a French teacher, in a new 


On the morning after the day upon which Lucy ; seminary which has just been opened, at a salary 
and her mother had been so bitterly disappointed, ~ of six hundred dollars a year. If you will go with 





the former, while looking over the newspaper, me immediately, I will introduce you to the prin- 
called the attention of the latter to an advertise- cipal and settle all matters preliminary to your 
ment of a young lady who was desirous of ob- entering upon the duties of your station.”’ 
taining a situation as a French teacher in some ‘*T will be with you in a few minutes,’’ was 
private family or seminary. The advertiser re- all that Lucy could say in reply, turning quickly 
presented herself as being thoroughly versed in { away from Mr. Burgess and gliding from the 
the principles of the language, and able to speak room. Her heart was too full for her to trust 
it as well as a native of Faris. The highest tes- herself to say more. Ina moment after she was 
timonials as to character, education, social stand- sobbing upon her mother’s bosom. It was some 
ing, &c., would be given. minutes before she could command her feelings 
‘*T think I had better do the same,’’ Lucy said. } enough to tell the good news she had just heard. 
**It won’t be of any use,’’ replied the mother, When she did find utterance and briefly commu- 
in a tone of despondency. nicated the intelligence she had heard, her mo- 
‘* We don’t know that, mother,’’ said Lucy. ther’s tears of joy were mingled with her own. 
‘* We must use the best means that offer them- Lucy accompanied Mr. Burgess to the resi- 
selves for the accomplishment of what we desire.’’ dence of the principal of the new seminary, and 
‘There is already one advertisement for a there entered into a contract for one year to teach 
situation such as you desire—some disappointed the French language, at a salary of six hundred 
applicant for the place at Mr. C *s, no doubt. dollars, her duties to commence at once, and her 
It is hardly to be supposed that two more French salary to be drawn weekly if she desired it. She 
teachers are wanted in the city.”’ } did not attempt an expression of the gratitude 
‘* Let us try, mother,’’ returned Lucy to this. that oppressed her bosom. Words would have 
‘*If you feel disposed to do it, child, I have no } been inadequate to convey her real feelings. But 


objection,’’ said Mrs. Ellison; ‘‘but I shallcount ? this was not needed. Mr. Burgess saw how 


nothing on it.’’ deeply grateful she was, and wished for no utter- 
** It is the only method that now presents itself, ance of what she felt. 

and I think it will be right at least to make the That night both Mr. Burgess, as well as those 

trial. It can do no harm.”’ he had benefited, had sweeter dreams than visited 


The more Lucy thought about an advertisement { their pillows on the night preceding. The latter 
the more hopeful did she feel about the result. never knew how much they stood his debtor. He 
During the day she prepared one and sent it down put in the advertisement which Lucy had read, 


to a newspaper office. Her messenger had not and she was the person it described. Five hun- 
been long gone before the servant came up to the dred dollars was all the principal of the seminary 
room where she sat with her mother, and said paid; the other hundred was placed in his hands 
that a gentleman was in the parlor and wished to ; by Mr. Burgess, that the salary might be six 
see them. He had sent up his card. hundred. 












LORD OFF 







A WISH. 










I may scarcely wish thee, Mary, to be better than thou May the dove of peace and innocence, that nestles in 
art, thy heart, 

For every gentle virtue writes “at home” upon thy Find ever there the sinless rest it finds so sweetly now! 

P L. T. Vorer. 
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CHARITY. 





BY MISS PENINA MOISE. 


‘*In the holy temple at Jerusalem there was a 
place called the Chamber of Silence, or Inostention, 
wherein the good deposited secretly whatever their 
generous hearts suggested, and from which many 
respectable poor families were maintained in se- 
crecy. This is said to have originated the idea of 
charity- boxes.”’ 

The readers of Hurwitz’s ‘‘ Hebrew Tales’’ will 
perceive that I have borrowed a few hints from the 
forty-fourth for the following sketch. Pursuing 
the train of thought in which I was led by its pe- 
rusal, I fell into a reverie and fancied myself in the 
legitimate sphere of Benevelence. The gentle 
spirit sat upon a throne of mother-of-pearl, her 
own heart the parent-shell of that peculiar and ex- 
quisite species of pearl which is formed of tears 
dried by sympathy. A bright- haired messenger of 
Heaven sat at her feet twisting a coronet of ama- 
ranths. Around her stood a beautiful group of 
nymphs variously engaged, some in extracting 
briars from the blossoms of mortality, others in 
preparing balm for its wounds; many with magical 
celerity transforming soiled rags into coarse but 
cleanly robes, while their sisters were pouring 
cordials into phials or selecting such passages from 
the Book of Life as would best serve as moral 
elixirs for the bruised or bleeding bosoms of its 
wayworn pilgrims. Opposite the portal I beheld 
a ‘‘ golden ladder,’’ from which several angels al- 
ternately descended. The first of these went forth 
with a reluctant step, as if the mandate of a power 
she dared not disobey compelled her to perform a 
task not at all agreeable to her. As she reached 
the door, the melodious voice of the wreath-maker 
sang the following couplet :— 


Angel lowest in degree, 
Pass—the wreath is not for thee. 


She was succeeded by another who, though she 
advanced cheerfully, yet cautiously counted the 
small coin which she held in her hand, as if afraid 
to exceed the limit of her wonted scant donation. 
Again the voice was heard to chant— 


Alms ne’er less than need should be: 
Pass—the wreath is not for thee. 


A graceful figure now sprang from the third step of 
the ladder, holding a purse of elegant material and 
workmanship, whose strings, however, were never 
relaxed but in the presence of multitudes. Hark! 


Ostentation is thy name, 
Notoriety thy aim: 

Angel of the third degree, 
Pass—the wreath is not for thee, 


The next was one whose gifts were graciously and 


generously bestowed, but whose spirit remained 
dormant until awakened by importunity. 


Full thy hand and free thy heart, 
Yet imperfect is her part 

Who awaits the poor man’s plea: 
Pass—the wreath is not for thee. 


sé 


From the topmost round of the ‘‘ golden ladder’ 
a veiled seraph expanded her wings and alighted 
upon the crystal pavement—it was Charity’s purest 
worshiper. She it was who hovered about the 
habitations of the desolate until she saw the day- 
break of Hope make its way through the crevices 
of their decayed dwellings, causing the dark sha- 
dow to retreat from their hearts and homes—she 
whom the widow in her fond superstition believed 
to be the spirit of her husband tenderly watching 
over her household, whom the orphan blest as the 
substitute of that protector for whom he mourned ; 
she to whom the wretched redeemed from misery 
addressed thanksgivings as to a second providence, 
a spirit of mercy known like its celestial prototype 
only by its benignant dispensations —the purest 
worshiper of that Charity whose throne stands in 
the Hall of Silence. The bright-haired messenger 
having completed her chaplet, placed it upon the 
brow of true Beneficence, singing as she did so— 


Let her who never sought renown 
Receive this amaranthine crown: 
Angel loftiest in degree, 

Stay—Trath twined this wreath for thee. 


A scroll now fell at my feet, which, upon reading, 
I found was no more than a sort of running com- 
ment on the foregoing scene, as follows :— 


To give, but not without regret, 

As if thou didst not understand 

Thou shouldst, in paying Heaven’s debt, 
Make partners of thy heart and hand. 


Without reluctance to bestow 

Some gift that meets not half the need, 
Though mercy in unmeasured flow 
Hath gifts to thee and thine decreed. 


With cheerful spirit aid to yield 

When poverty knocks at thy gate, 

Yet leave thy brother’s wounds unhealed 
Until he deigns to supplicate. 


lf pure benevolence reveal 

The sufferer to thy pitying gaze, 
Unseen shalt thou his bruises heal, 
Unknown receive his grateful praise. 


Impenetrable be the veil 

Placed between thee and worth distrest ; 

On bounties left within its pale, 

No eye but God’s should ever rest. 
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MORRIS’S SONGS. 






WILLIs says, somewhere very justly, of Mor- That which follows expresses a yearning for « 






ris’s songs, that ‘‘they are a knife through the rural home amid romantic scenery, where dwells 
biggest slice of the apple of liking.” They go the poet’s child. 





farther and last longer than the songs of any other 
American writer. He has an inevitable sagacity 
of seizure upon popular thoughts, and an infal- 
lible instinct for keeping them between limits 
comprehensible by all, illustrating them by 





WHERE HUDSON’S WAVE. 
Where Hudson's wave o’er silvery sands 
Winds through the hills afar, 
Old Cronest like a monarch stands, 
Crowned with a single star! 











































images just and familiar, and knowing when he And there, amid the hillewy swells 
has said enough. Add to this that he finishes Of rock-ribb’d, cloud-capt earth, 
with extreme care, leaving no unmusical words My fair and gentle Ida dwells, 
in the way of the harmony, and never calling A nymph of mountain birth. 


upon the dexterity of the singer to get round or 
overleap roughnesses of rhythm, and you have a 
list of those chance-mingled qualities which have 


The snow-flake that the cliff receives, 
The diamonds of the showers, 
Spring’s tender blossoms, buds and leaves, 


combined to make the song writers of all times— The cleteshanhat Gewent 
from Tom Moore up and down. Morn’s early beam, eve’s balmy breeze, 
The variety of Morris’s genius for songs is Her purity define; 


But Ida’s dearer far than these 


very noticeable, and we give below specimens of 
To this fond breast of mine. 


those which have obtained a lasting popularity. 
The first is a massive, stately national song. 





My heart is on the hills. The shades 
Of night are on my brow: 


. ‘*K OF THE PILG s. . 
THE ROCK OF THE PILGRIM Ye pleasant haunts and quiet glades, 


A rock in the wilderness welcomed our sires, My soul is with you now! 
From bondage far over the dark-rolling sea; I bless the star-crown’d highlands where 

On that holy altar they kindled the fires, My Ida’s footsteps roam— 
Jehovah, which glow in our bosoms for thee. Oh, for a falcon’s wing to bear 

Thy blessings descended in sunshine and shower, Me onward to my home! 
Or rose from the soil that was sown by thy hand; 

The mountain and valley rejoiced in thy power, ee . , : 
And heaven encircled and smiled on the land. The next is a song written mostly for — 


but expressive of a parting of true lovers. 


rhe pilgrims of old an example have given 
Of mild resignation, devotion and love, FARE THEE WELL, LOVE. 
Which beams like the star in the blue vault of heaven, Fare thee well, love—we must sever, 
Not for years, love, but forever; 
We must meet no more—or only 
Meet as strangers, sad and lonely. 
Fare thee well! 


A beacon-light hung in their mansion above. 
In church and cathedral we kneel in our prayer— 
Their temple and chapel were valley and hill— 
But God is the same in the aisle or the air, 


And He is the Rock that we lean upon still. 
Fare thee well, love—how I languish 


The next is a pensive lover's song of sadness. For the cause of all my anguish! 
r : a None have ever met and parted 
THOU HAST WOVEN THE SPELL. So forlorn and broken-hearted. 
Thou hast woven the spell that hath bound me, Fare thee well! 
Through all the sad changes of years; 
And the smiles that I wore when I found thee, Fare thee well, love—till I perish 
Have faded and melted in tears. ll my truth for thee I'll cherish; 
Like the poor wounded fawn from the mountain, And when thou my requiem hearest, 
That seeks out the clear silver tide, Know till death I loved thee, dearest. 
I have lingered in vain at the fountain Fare thee well! 


Of hope—with a shaft in my side. 
Then comes a brilliant touch of musical satire. 
Thou hast taught me that love’s rosy fetters 


A pang from the thorns may impart, THE SUITORS. 


That the coinage of vows and of letters_ Wealth sought the bower of Beauty, 
Comes not from the mint of the heart. Dressed like a modern beau ; 

Like the lone bird that flutters her pinion, Just then, Love, Health and Duty, 
And warbles in bondage her strain, Took up their hats to go. 

I have struggled to fly thy dominion, Wealth such a cordial welcome met 
But find that the struggle is vain. As made the others grieve, 
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So Duty shunned the gay coquette, 
Love, pouting, took French leave— 
He did— 
Love, pouting, took French leave. 


ld Time, the friend of Duty, 
Next called to see the fair; 
He laid his hand on Beauty, 
And left her in despair. 
Wealth vanished! Last went rosy Health— 
And she was doomed to prove, 
That those who Duty slight for Wealth 
Can never hope for Love— 
Ah, no— 
Can never hope for Love. 


Is 


Deep passion and sentiment flow in the strong 
verses that follow :— 


I NEVER HAVE BEEN FALSE TO THEE. 
I never have been false to thee! 
The heart I gave thee still is thine; 
Though thou hast been untrue to me, 
And I no more may call thee mine! 
Pve loved, as woman ever loves, 
With constant soul in good or ill; 
Thou’st proved, as man too often proves, 
A rover—but I love thee still! 


Yet think not that my spirit stoops 
To bind thee captive in my train! 





Love’s not a flower, at sunset droops, 

But smiles when comes her god again! 
Thy words, which fall unheeded now, 

Could once my heart-strings madly thrill! 
Love’s golden chain and burning vow 

Are broken—but I love thee still! 


Once what a heaven of bliss was ours, 
When love dispelled the clouds of care, 
And time went by with birds and flowers, 
W hile song and incense filled the air! 
The past is mine—the present thine— 
Should thoughts of me thy future fill, 
Think what a destiny is mine, 
To lose—but love thee, false one, still! 


A fine expression of rural hospitality runs 
through the 


COT NEAR THE WOOD 


Hard by I’ve a cottage that stands near the wood— 
A stream glides in peace at the door— 

Where all who will tarry, ’tis well understood, 
Receive hospitality’s store. 

To cheer that the brook and the thicket afford, 
The stranger we ever invite : 

You’re welcome to freely partake at the board, 
And afterwards rest for the night. 


The birds in the morning will sing from the trees 
And herald the young god of day, 

ire. Then with him uprising, depart if you please, 
We'll set you refreshed on the way. 

Your coin for our service we sternly reject; 
No traffic for gain we pursue, 

And all the reward that we wish or expect, 
We take in the good that we do. 


Mankind are all pilgrims on life’s weary road, 
And many would wander astray 
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In seeking Eternity’s silent abode, 
Did Mercy not point out the way! 

If all would their duty discharge as they should, 
To those who are friendiess and poor, 

The world would resemble my cot near the wood, 
And life the sweet stream at my door. 


As a specimen of airy, light-winged fancy, this 
is admirable :— 


THE SEASONS OF LOVE. 
The spring-time of love 
Is both happy and gay, 
For joy sprinkles blossoms 
And balm in our way; 
The sky, earth and ocean, 
In beauty repose, 
And all the bright future 
Is couleur de rose. 


The summer of love 
Is the bloom of the heart, 

When hill, grove and valley, 
Their music impart, 

And the pure glow of heaven 
Is seen in fond eyes, 

As lakes show the rainbow 
That's hung in the skies. 


The autumn of love 
Is the season of cheer— 
Life’s mild Indian-summer, 
The smile of the year; 
Which comes when the golden 
Ripe harvest is stored, 
And yields its own blessings— 
Repose and reward. 


The winter of love 
Is the beam that we win 
While the storm scowls without, 
From the sunshine within. 
Love's reign is eternal, 
The heart is his throne, 
And he has all seasons 
Of life for his own. 


Totally different from all the foregoing is the 
familiar humor of the following :— 


NOT MARRIED YET. 

I'm single yet—I’m single yet! 

And years have flown since I came out! 
In vain I sigh—in vain I fret! 

Ye gods! what are the men about? 
I vow I’m twenty !—oh, ye powers! 

A spinster’s lot is hard to bear— 
On earth alone to pass her hours, 

And afterwards lead apes—down there ! 


No offer yet—no offer yet! 
I’m puzzled quite to make it out; 
For every beau my cap I set, 

W hat— what— what are the men about? 
They don’t propose—they won’t propose, 
For fear, perhaps, I'd not say “yes!” 
Just let them try—for heaven knows 
I'm tired of single-blessedness. 


Not married yet—not married yet— 
The deuce is in the men, I fear! 

I’m like a—something to be let, 
And to be let alone—that’s clear 





GODEY’S MAGAZIN 
They say “she’s pretty—but no chink— 
And love without it runs in debt!” 


It agitates my nerves to think 
That I have had no offer yet! 


Song writers for the many are valuable mem- 
bers of the literary profession and valuable citi- 
zens of a republic. Songs lend enthusiasm, and 
are seized in excited moments to express that for 
which prose has no voice sufficiently fervid. 
They are the banners of sentiment, and should 
be well and wisely inscribed. Morris is the song 
writer of our country as Moore is of England, 
and Beranger of France. He is felt in the pulses 
of the vast middle classes of the republic. The 
following is one of the thousand tributes that have 
been paid to him by those whose core of feeling 
he has touched :— 
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THE RESPONSE 
TO THE SONGS OF GEORGE P. MORRIS. 
























Though now it were madness to cherish 
The dream that enchained us so long, 
Yet shall it not utterly perish, 
For thou hast embalmed it in song: 
Its story’s exquisite revealing 
Shall live on the lips of the young, 
Each change of its passionate feeling 
Be gayly or mournfully sung. 





Like honey-dew dropping on blossoms, 
On hearts thy sweet numbers shall fall— 
Thy words shall thrill desolate bosoms, 
And tenderest visions recall : 
Now wild, like the rapturous greeting 
That song-birds send down from above— 
Now sad, like the tremulous beating 
Of hearts that are breaking with love —Mamr. 
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Srvc thou art lost to me on earth forever— 

Since never more my lips may breathe thy name— 
Since ‘tis thy will that I not e’er endeavor 

To learn where beats and burns that heart of flame— 


Ah! but one boon be mine—the first, the latest, 
That my shy heart could ever ask of thee— 

From the sad solitude in which thou waitest, 
Strike thy wild lyre once more !—for me—for me ! 


Let the dear echo of that music bring me 
News of thy soul ;—proud lark, from out thy cloud 


BY MRS. M. E. HEWITT. 
Where far on Life’s desert Oh! my spirit, beloved, 
The oasis lies— To that memory clings, 
Where the bright fountain gushes, As the bird o’er her nestling 
And the palm trees uprise— Folds closely her wings 
I stand like the pyramid— The dark clouds may gather 
Isolate, lone— Aloft in the sky, 
My brow like the hieroglyph And the tempest toss wildly 
Graved on the stone, The branches on high— 
While deep in my bosom But faithful and fond, 
One mem’ry I fold, With her young ‘neath her breast, 
Close veiled in its shrine, ; Still fearlessly cleaveth ° 
Like the Isis of old— The bird to her nest 
And thou, thou alone, love, And thus, though in darkness 
Through the dark shroud may see And peril it be, 
That the idol within Oh! bird of my breast, 
Is the mem’ry of thee. Clings my true heart to thee. 
Pb @ 000 
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BY ANNA F. ALLAN. 


Sweep the rare chords—none sweep so well—and sing 
me, 
In pitying tones, the love so oft avowed! 


By the pure fervor of the faith I gave thee— 
By the wrecked hopes, that nothing can restore— 
By the lost heart, that would have died to save thee— 
Speak to my soul from thine once more—once more ! 


’ Once more !—one fond, low murmur ere I die, love! 

$ Ere the frail form beloved by thee is dust: 

2 The world will hear and praise the strain ;—but J, love— 
3 Only to my heart will it whisper—* Trust!” 
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THE EXILED NOBLE; OR, HATE CONQUERED. 


A TALE OF GENOA’S REPUBLIC. 


BY J. T. S. SULLIVAN. 


Ear ty in the eighteenth century, when Genoa 
had recovered from the attempt of Louis XIV. of 
France to subsidize the city, and again enjoyed 
the tranquillity and prosperity of its former great- 
ness, Alonzo Galvani had been elected by the 
nobles one of the councilors to rule and govern 
the state. He had been in his youth a prominent 
person among the most distinguished of Genoa’s 
nobles, but possessed a most arbitrary temper 
and a heart callous to the gentler feelings of our 
nature. 

When about commencing his public career, 
which finally placed him in his elevated position 
of councilor, he had fixed upon a certain lady in 
Genoa to be his bride, who was not only wealthy, 
but exceedingly accomplished and _ beautiful. 
Never doubting his success, he laid siege to the 
heart of this charming countess, with a vigor of 
purpose which not only surprised the lady, but 
made her shrink from the attack with a feeling 
of abhorrence. But Count Alonzo was not with- 
out a rival. Another nobleman, Count Francesco 
Lancia, a man of high rank and bearing, just and 
moderate in character, and of gentle disposition, 
took the field against this overbearing Galvani, 
and finally succeeded in winning the heart of the 
fascinating Florentine Garcia. 

Enraged at his disappointment, and mortified 
at the success of his rival, Galvani swore revenge. 
He was not a man to forgive and forget, for he 
was too cold to love, too selfish to forbear, and 
too proud and self-conceited ever to overlook the 
good fortune of a rival purchased at his expense. 
For a time he was unable to find any opportunity 
for the gratification of his hatred. Oftentimes he 
was found side by side with Lancia in the various 
contests which Genoa was forced to enter into 
with other nations, and both were equally praised 
and lauded for heir bravery, courage and success 
inarms. Still Galvani cherished his dire passion 
for revenge within his heart, and awaited impa- 
tiently the time when he might wreak his hatred 
upon Lancia. 

Years passed by, and Lancia’s devoted wife 
breathed her last, leaving to her bereaved husband 
a daughter (whom her parents had named after the 
mother) to console him for his loss. As the young 
Florentine grew up, she developed one by one 
the charms which had graced her admired mother, 
and her father watched her budding years with 
tender anxiety and devotion. Galvani had also 
married, and he had been blessed with a son, 
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who, resembling his mother, gave no evidence in 
his character of his relationship to the cruel and 
cold Alonzo. He was tall, athletic, and had that 
expression of countenance which, although not 
in itself handsome, still prepossesses the stranger 
by its candor and gentleness. Anselmo—for such 
was the name of the young count—had often met 
the beautiful Florentine, and, as might be ex- 
pected, had been charmed by her beauty, grace 
and accomplishments. The youthful lovers had 
already attained to that age when the thoughts of 
marriage najurally and very properly take pos- 
session of the mind. Notwithstanding their mu- 
tual love, Anselmo had never sought an opportu- 
nity to declare his attachment, for fear he might 
lose the inestimable gratification of the society of 
one who had now become essential to his happi- 
ness. Knowing, too, his father’s dislike to the 
house of Lancia, he dreaded to let his passion be 
known by him, and therefore studied to conceal 
it from his notice. 

Years passed, and Galvani became, by the 
election of his compeers of Genoa, one of the 
councilors of state; and by his decision of cha- 
racter, his fearlessness and his perseverance, 
succeeded in placing himself above them all in 
the consideration of the people as well as of the 
other nobles. He oftentimes ruled with an iron 
hand, and frequently with injustice, which gave 
rise to some protestations on the part of the in- 
jured, and even to manifestations of open oppo- 
sition to his control. It may easily be supposed 
that Galvani now used every opportunity to re- 
venge himself on Lancia, by all means of op- 
pression and injury so far as the cloak of authority 
would permit him so to do, until that nobleman, 
siding with some of the lower orders who groaned 
under his yoke, ventured to remonstrate publicly 
in his own and on their behalf, against the acts 
of the councilor. 

But Galvani was too powerful for such oppo- 
sition. Had Lancia appeared for himself alone, 
different might have been the result—the cause 
of the lower classes being identified with his own, 
he sunk under it, and fell a victim to Galvani’s 
superior influence and revenge. Before the blow 
which threatened his destruction descended upon 
his house, Lancia had the foresight to perceive 
that his property would be snatched from him. 
and, under the name of treason, his liberty, if not 
his life, become the property of his rival. What- 
ever he could gather without suspicion of the 
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authorities, he collected together in gold and 
jewels, and having determined upon his course, 
called his daughter Florentine to his side, to ex- 
plain to her the fearful position he occupied. 

** My plan is, my treasured child, to leave Ge- 
noa, and to seek refuge and tranquillity, in the 
garb of a fisherman, in some hut on the shores 
near Utri, and there to live while this tyrant Gal- 
vani disgraces the high office he holds. My life 
is not secure here. But weep not, Florentine; I 
do not intend to be so selfish as to take you with 
me.”’ 

Florentine started, and looking into her father’s 
face, through the bright tears now falling from 
the moistened lids, with an expression of painful 
anxiety, asked—‘‘ And would you leave me be- 
hind ?”’ 

** No, my child, not from choice,’’ responded 
the agonized count; ‘‘ not from choice, Floren- 
tine, but for your own sake.”’ 

** My own sake, father? Then, rather for that 
take me with you. Without you I should be lone 
and miserable here. No, dear father, no; I will 
fly with you, comfort your solitude, and smooth 
the hardships of our exile.’’ 

‘To my heart—to my heart, thou treasure of 
my life! Now can I leave these halls without a 
sigh for myself, and with no regret save for the 
oppressed and honest people whose poverty is 
We must fly as soon as the 
Be in readiness by 


their only crime. 
wind favors us, Florentine. 
to-morrow's morn, and then we cannot be taken 
by surprise. Let no one know of our destiny, of 
our future abode, or the character of our dis- 
guise.”’ 

Florentine was silent. After a moment’s hesi- 
tation, she asked, with trembling voice—‘‘ Not 
even Anselmo ?”’ 

The count's face was for a moment shaded by 
displeasure. He was about to speak, when his 
daughter, fearing any burst of displeasure at the 
name of Galvani, interrupted him—*“‘ He is true, 
and will not betray us. He regards his father’s 
cruelty with abhorrence, and will never reveal 
our secret.”’ 

** My child, you know not the world as I know 
it. The blood of Galvani is treacherous; I dare 
not trust it, and would not place myself or you 
in his power.” 

** Be it so, father; I will be prudent.’’ 

Left to herself, poor Florentine was lost in a 
thousand conflicting emotions. ‘‘ He has never 
yet declared his love,’’ she whispered to herself; 
**but he loves me —else how could he banish him- 
self from the gay world day afier day to be at my 
side? He cannot be treacherous—no; that eye, 
that tone of voice, the whole expression of his 
noble face, cannot lie. Yet he shall not know 


our secret. My father wishes it, and I must be 


silent.’’ 

In the midst of these reflections, Anselmo en- 
tered cautiously—for since the count had fallen 
into the displeasure of the state, he feared his 
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visits to Florentine might be misconstrued. Flo- 
rentine did not observe him until he stood by her 
side. 

‘* Why so sad, countess ?’’ 

Florentine started. ‘‘ Anselmo!’’ and scarcely 
had the word escaped her lips, when confusion 
spread over her countenance—for she had never 
before called him by that familiar name. Cor- 
recting herself immediately, she continued — 
‘* Count Anselmo, we have good cause fer sad- 
ness ; we leave Genoa perhaps to morrow.”’ 

‘*Leave Genoa?’’ exclaimed Anselmo, with 
surprise. 

‘‘ Yes; we leave, and may never return!” 

Her voice trembled ; she stood with downcast 
eyes, endeavoring to suppress the feelings which 
threatened every instant to find vent in tears 

‘‘ Why this sudden determination ?’’ inquired 
Anselmo, with ill-concealed agitation. 

‘*My father’s life is here in danger. The cause 
you know, count—and must also know from what 
source he apprehends this blow.”’ 

Anselmo was silent for a moment. At last, 
unable to control the conflicting feelings of his 
mind, he turned with quivering lips to Florentine. 
‘* Whither do you go?”’ 

‘‘ That must remain a secret. My father wills 
it, and I have promised not to divulge our desti- 
nation.’’ 

‘* And shall we never meet again? Oh, Flo- 
rentine, if you knew how inestimably dear every 
moment has become which I am allowed to pass 
at your side, how treasured every memory of the 
past has grown, how love has entwined itself 
around every wish, every thought, every action 
of my life, you could not thus coldly speak of 
separation !”’ 

‘*Coldly, Anselmo? Ah, could you read 
But her speech failed her. She turned alternately 
pale and crimson, and with a tear in her eye, she 
looked upon Anselmo with an expression that 
spoke more than words could speak. 

Anselmo seized her hand. ‘‘ Florentine, that 
look, that tear, repays me a thousandfold for all 
Here let me 
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the agonizing doubts of the past. 
breathe what I dared not say before :—oh, believe 
me, I have loved, and still love, with a devotion 
which beggars words.”’ 

He fell upon his knees, imprinted a kiss upon 
her unresisting hand, and looking into her face, 
now agitated with restrained emotion, continued 
—‘‘Let me hear, Florentine, alone hear from 
those lips, that I have not loved in vain!’ 

‘*Anselmo,”’ ejaculated Florentine, pressing 
her hand upon her heart—‘‘ Anselmo, no more— 
no more. Our houses are forever enemies. That 
I have loved you, I will not, cannot deny; but 
your father is the enemy of mine, who never will 
Better, far better for you 


’ 


consent to our union. 
to forget me than to cherish a hopeless passion.’ 

‘* Forget you, Florentine? That were impos- 
sible! No; I will live to repay that love—yes, 
I will live to save your father, and to appease my 
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own sire in his hatred towards you and yours. 
Say—ah, say, Florentine, that, should I accom- 
plish this, you will be mine ?”’ 

‘*Tt were hopeless, Anselmo.”’ 

‘* Never doubt, Florentine; promise but this, 
and I am content.”’ 

‘* Be it so—be it so, Anselmo; but I feel we 
are destined to live and love in vain! Oh, why 
is my good, mild, gentle father, the chosen ene- 
my of Galvani? Anselmo, when I look on that 
frank and noble face, I cannot believe you are the 
son of that cruel man.”’ 

‘* Nay, Florentine, men have reasons, causes 
for their actions which few can fathom. I will 
know this cause—yes, my own love, I will divine 
the reasons, and will conquer both !’’ 

**God grant thee power, Anselmo. But my 
heart tells me it is vain.”’ 

A servant entered, announcing to Florentine 
that her father desired to see her. 

‘*T must leave you, Anselmo.”’ 

** Oh, Florentine, and must we part so sud- 
denly, so soon? ’Tis fearful, when our happi- 
ness seems secure, to have the cup thus dashed 
from the thirsty lip.’’ 

** Anselmo, accomplish the end, and then we 
shall meet again.’’ 

‘*But where, where can I seek your exiled 
home ?”’ 

‘* Ask me not; I have promised.”’ 

‘* This is cruel. Write me but a line to say 
where you are dwelling, and then, if Heaven fa- 
vors me, I will come to claim this hand.”’ 

‘* If my father consents, I will send you word.”’ 

She was silent. Anselmo still held her hand. 
After a pause, during which both hearts were 
struggling with the feelings of hope, despair, and 
the pangs of separation, Florentine started from 
her reverie. 

‘* You must leave, Anselmo; you must go.”’ 

‘Alas! it must be so. Remember me, Flo- 
rentine—remember one who will cherish this hour 
till death shall stop the gates of memory, and 
whose love shall never prove recreant to the heart 
that has blessed your own Anselmo. Farewell!’’ 
and he drew her gently to his heart, impressed a 
kiss upon her quivering lip, and left her gazing 
after him with tearful eyes, that told how deeply, 
how sincerely she returned his passion. 

She sank into a chair, gave way for a moment 
to her grief, then hastened to her father, who im- 
patiently awaited her. 

The next morning early, the servants of Count 
Lancia were bearing certain necessary articles, 
boxes and packages, from the palace of the count 
to a small vessel in the harbor, but in such a 
manner as not to awake suspicion. During the 
day, an old fisherman and his daughter issued un- 
attended from the palace gates and turned their 
steps to the quay. No one seemed to notice 
them, but Anselmo was on the sea-side, and soon 
perceived from the manner of the pair that they 
were other than they seemed. He drew near— 
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he recognized Florentine, who clung to her father, 
but who, fortunately, did not see her lover. 
They passed, got into a boat, and pushed off. 
He saw them mount the deck of the vessel, 
marked well her name, and seating himself on 
the water’s side, watched the lessening sail until 
it was out of sight. With heavy heart he re- 
turned to his father’s halls. 

We must now turn our steps to the western 
shore that runs along the promontory extending 
from near Utri into the sea, about forty miles 
from Genoa. A string of humble huts were there 
seen, and lazy and busy fishermen dotted the 
strand. Four weeks had passed since the lovers 
parted. It was near set of sun, and the nets were 
being stretched by those who had returned home 
after their day’s labor. A stately form was seen 
to pass among the gay fishermen, many of whom 
were singing, but although clad in their costume, 
he commanded reverence. Every one bowed as 
he passed, and the song was hushed until the 
gray-headed father, as he was called, had got be- 
yond the reach of their merriment. 

‘* Giacomo,”’ said one of these lazaroni, ‘‘ the 
old man seems sad to-day.”’ 

** No luck, brother. I saw him just now pull- 
ing up his boat, and he had but the two bass you 
saw him carrying home.” 

‘* What cares he for luck? He’s rich enough 
Did you ever hear of anybody going to him for 
aid that he didn’t help him? When old Castro’s 
wife was ill, the old man sent him money, and 
his daughter nursed her. She would make any 
one well.’’ 

‘* Yes, Giacomo; she is the most gentle girl I 
ever saw. I thought once I'd like to have such 
a wife, soup I went to see the old father the 
other night, but I should as soon have thought of 
talking love to the virgin as to her. She isn’t one 
of us, nor her father either.”’ 

**T wonder what brought them here ?”’ 

‘* What's that to you? An’t you satisfied to 
have him here?’ We are all better off since he 
came. He made us build our boats better; gave 
us money to do it: tells us how to get along with 
the authorities, and they mind us more now than 
they did.”’ 

‘* Very true, brother; but I would like to know 
who they are.” 

**Go up and ask them.”’ 

“Twill. I'll go this night, and maybe we can 
all do something to relieve the old man’s sor- 
rows.”’ 

Thus the two resolved to visit the count that 
evening, and went home to their supper. 

At the end of the beach, about a mile from the 
point of the promontory, the wood extends down 
near the sea-shore. Just on the verge of this 
wood stood a cottage, built like the other fisher- 
man-huts, but adorned with vines and flowers, 
and bearing some external indication of a greater 
degree of neatness within than the rest promised. 
At the door sat the neatly-dressed form of a fisher- 
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girl; near her sat the erect but silent father, over 
whose head the years had passed with no gentle 
flight, for his hairs were gray, his cheek some- 
what sunken, and his brow furrowed; but there 
was a mild and placid expression in his features 
which attracted all who approached him. He was 
Count Lancia, and the fisher-girl was Florentine. 

** No news from Genoa, father ?”’ 

** None, my child, to vary the old story of mur- 
mured complaints against the cruel councilor.”’ 
I feared you might 
have learned some melancholy tidings.”’ 

** None but those I have expected.”’ 

** And what are they ?”’ 

‘* They have confiscated our estates, and seek 


’ 


‘* You seem sad to-day. 


me to bring me prisoner to the city.’ 

**Heavens, dear father—they do not know 
where we are domiciled ?”’ 

** No, my child; nor shall they know. I have 
the look-out. fishermen here, 
whom I have found trustworthy, are instructed to 
keep watch, without knowing the cause.”’ 

‘*’Tis well to be guarded. I am not surprised 
Galvani is cruel, and 


spies on Two 


to hear such a sentence. 
his hatred implacable. I trust he may never suf- 
fer what his injustice has made others bear.”’ 

‘* A Christian wish, my child, and spoken like 
your dear mother.”’ 

While they were thus conversing, they ob- 
served a body of fishermen approaching. When 
Giacomo made his intention known to visit the 
father’s hut, many resolved to keep him company. 
When Florentine saw them drawing nigh, she 
was about to retire, but her father bade her re- 
main. 

‘** These are honest hearts, Florentine, though 
somewhat rough in manner. ‘They love and es- 
teem us, and we should ever respect such feel- 
ings, come they from what source they may.”’ 

Florentine remained, and the little group ap- 
proached respectfully. It was quite an object, 
both from inclination and for safety, to cherish 
the kind feelings of these neighbors, and the old 
count used to amuse them with tales of the wars, 
always speaking of himself as a common soldier. 
So, on this evening, they gathered around him, 
and he soon began to narrate his warlike adven- 
tures; and when the hour for parting came, they 
all took a glass of common wine with “ father,”’ 
and went home much delighted with their evening 
visit. 

Months passed on; the winter was nearly over, 
during which Florentine had busied herself in 
contributing to the wants of the needy, and in 


All 


learned to love, esteem and almost worship her, 


softening the couch of old age and sickness. 


so kind were her ways and so gentle her heart. 
Spring returned, and the early fishing for the 
Genoa market began. 

It was the first summer-like evening they had 
been able at the little cottage to sit on the piazza, 
and enjoy the calm scene of the tranquil ocean in 
the open air. As usual, one or two of the fisher- 
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men were stretched upon the grass at some little 
distance from the cottage, listening to the advice 
and stories of the old man. The twilight still 
lingered o’er the scene, and 
watching the gradual decay of the golden tints in 
Her thoughts naturally wandered to 


Florentine was 
the west. 
earlier days, to spots and hours endeared by me- 
As the light of day was gra- 
dually merging into the darkness of night, a young 
fisherman approached the hut, and when within 
such a distance that he could discern the outlines 
of form distinctly, he stood still, as if undecided 
what todo. At last he advanced to the piazza in 
front of the house where Florentine was seated. 
She heard the step approaching; she gazed an 
instant at the stranger, and then, with a sudden 
exclamation of joy, sprang to her feet and ran to 
meet the arms extended to embrace her. 


How found 


mories of the past. 


‘* Anselmo—and in this dress! 
you out our quiet habitation ?”’ 

‘* Florentine, I have come to live with you.”’ 

‘*To live with us? Here in thisseclusion? It 
cannot be. You have not then accomplished your 
task ?’’ she asked, with faltering voice. 

‘* No, Florentine; but I have abandoned Ge- 
noa and my father!’ 

‘** Abandoned your father, Anselmo ?”’ 

** Yes, love, I have left him never more to re- 
turn, unless he exchange his iron heart for one of 
flesh.”’ 

‘* Softly,’ interrupted Florentine; ‘‘ the fisher- 
men are going home, and my father will return. 
He must not see you here. Do you see that 
island in the bay? the southern point is now light- 
ed by the first rays of the moon. It is but a mile 
from the shore. ‘To-morrow at ten o’clock meet 
me on that point, and then we can speak un- 
watched.”’ 

‘** Good night, love, until to-morrow ;’’ and the 
young lover disappeared among the trees. 

Her father now approached Florentine, and 
taking her hand they entered the cottage. 

‘*Tt will be a lovely night, Florentine, but the 
air is too chilly and damp to remain on the piazza. 
Let us to bed.”’ 

She sought 


It is growing late, too. 

Florentine was glad to be alone. 
her chamber to feed in solitude on the bright pro- 
mises of being once more near Anselmo. 

The morning came, and although the sky was 
cloudless, yet a fresh breeze had irritated the 
waves, and they danced merrily in the sunlight. 
The time arrived when Florentine, in order to 
keep her appointment, was forced to set her little 
skiff afloat. 
had learned to buffet the waters of the bay, and 
had become quite adventuresome with her boat 
and oar. Her father that morning had gone out 
early to consult with certain of the elder fisher- 


Since she had been thus exiled she 


men concerning some grievances they had sufifer- 
ed from the government, so that our heroine 
escaped unnoticed from the hut. With impatient 
stroke the little bark cut through the jumping 


billows, and at length reached the point where 
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Anselmo had been standing watching Florentine’s 
progress, and wondering at her skill and strength. 
Never had she seemed more lovely than in her 
fisher costume, glowing with the exercise of her 
labors. The barque was fastened, and the two 
lovers retired from the beach where they could 
commune together without attracting notice from 
the shore or from the passing boats. 

The first moments were occupied with expres- 
sions of mutual delight at their unexpected meet- 
ing, which naturally merged into questions on 
both sides touching the events that had occurred 
during their separation. 

‘*And how, Anselmo, did you discover our 
retreat ?’’ 

‘*I watched your departure, saw you go on 
board, and marked well the vessel which bore 
you from Genoa. Whenever that vessel returned, 
I visited the captain, but could learn nothing from 
him. He said he had not commanded her on that 
trip, and knew nothing of passengers. The win- 
ter passed, leaving me thus in anxiety as to my 
ever learning your abode. At length I bribed a 
sailor, and discovered all from him.”’ 

‘Who is he, Anselmo? He may disclose to 
enemies as well as friends the secret of our exiled 
home.”’ 

‘* Never fear that, love, for I have attached him 
to my person for safety.’’ 

‘* But why left you your father ?”’ 

‘* When at last I learned where to seek and 
find you, I resolved to go to my father and dis- 
close my passion for Count Lancia’s daughter. 
We had already quarreled about his imprudent 
and harsh course towards your house, and the 
name of your father ceased to be mentioned. 
Sull the feeling of unkindness existed between 
us. When, however, I mentioned my attachment 
to you, his rage was unbounded; he called me 
ungrateful, unnatural, and at last, having been 
irritated by my replies, finally struck me. This 
was beyond endurance. I left him, renouncing 
him as a parent, and swore I would never return 
until he gave his consent to our union.”’ 

‘*T fear our love is fated to be blighted.’’ 

‘* Fear not, my love. Here I will rest, Flo- 
rentine, until your own worthy father gives his 
consent to our union, and then the fortunes of the 
three are forever united.”’ 

‘*Noble devotion!’’ ejaculated Florentine. 
‘** Ah, if I could but hope he would consent ?’’ 

‘*Tell him Iam here. Let him know my re- 
solves—let him learn my immovable determina- 
tion, and he will not then refuse me the delight 
of your society.”’ 

‘**T hope and trust not, Anselmo. Let it be so 
then; I will tell him all, and abide his wishes.’’ 

They took leave of each other. Florentine 
again mounted her bark, and Anselmo watched 
the lessening prize until he saw it safely touch 
the opposite shore. 

That evening the old man and Florentine were 
alone. With doubtful success the trembling girl 
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broached the story of her love. To her surprise 
her father knew the tale up to the hour of their 
leaving Genoa. He did not chide, but when he 
heard Anselmo had been there at the cottage, he 
shook his head. 

‘“*T fear, my child, that all is lost.’’ 

** And why, dear father ?’’ 

‘* He may betray us.”’ 

‘* Betray us?’’ exclaimed Florentine, her eye 
flashing the fire of indignation at the thought. 
‘* Betray us? Never! He doa treacherous act? 
Father, you know him not! He is so noble, so 
generous, so frank! Every thought is honor! 
He has renounced his own father because that 
father denied his suit and struck him !”’ 

‘* The impulses of youth are ever unstable. I 
see, Florentine, you already look upon your lover 
as perfection. Itis the charm of youth, the charm 
of youthful passion. Silver hairs weigh acts 
more calmly, looking to the future, which applies 
the test and proves the man. If he be here, we 
may not turn him from our doors; but my con- 
sent, sweet girl, I dare not give until I have 
probed his feelings and learned his character for 
myself. Be content with this, my child. He 
shall be with you when you please, and I will not 
deny you his society. Hereafter we will talk ot 
future plans. Good night. Remember, it is a 
father’s love that makes me thus suspicious.”’ 

Kissing her doting parent’s lips, she bade him 
good night and hurried to her chamber. The 
father sat musing over his daughter's disclosure, 
without remarking the rapid flight of the evening 
hours. When he looked up from his reverie, it 
seemed to him as though he saw two eyes riveted 
upon his face from the open casement. He start- 
ed, ran to the door, and marked the outline of a 
figure just entering the darkness of the woods 
behind his house. At first the thought of spies 
alarmed him, but he suddenly reflected upon An- 
selmo’s presence in the neighborhood, and felt 
the stranger must have been the lover on the 
watch. 

Next day Anselmo was presented to the count, 
who received him with dignity, but not altogether 
without kindness. In one week the young lover 
had become quite reconciled to his change of life, 
deriving all his happiness from the society of one 
at whose side he was ever to be seen whenever 
she moved abroad. 

That was a happy week for both, but like all 
bright days of spring, the morning never shows 
the mid-day shower. On the tenth day after An- 
selmo’s arrival, while Count Lancia and his 
daughter were still at their breakfast, a few fisher- 
men rushed to the cottage, headed by old Castro, 
who took the count aside. 

‘* They seek the Count of Lancia!”’ 

‘* Who seeks me ?”’ inquired the count. 

‘The police of Genoa are fast approaching, 
and ask for you at every cottage.”’ 

‘* Betrayed at last !’’ exclaimed the count, with 
aheavy sigh. ‘‘ Let them come; I am here.”’ 
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** See—see—there they approach! They are 
but few, but more lie concealed in the wood.’’ 

‘*I remain here, my kind friends.’”” Then 
gazing from the lattice—‘‘ What ship is that 
rounding the promontory? They'll have a hard 
time to weather the point with this wind!”’ 

‘*They told us Count Galvani was coming 
with the troops to take you, sir count, and to 
punish the fishermen who had dared petition the 
state for redress.”’ 

‘*Be it so—I am resigned! 
child, come hither.”’ 

He put his arm gently round his daughter’s 
waist as one of the officers entered the door. 

** Count Lancia, you are my prisoner.”’ 


Florentine, my 


** On whose authority ?”’ 

‘*On this warrant from the state. It grieves 
me much to meet so brave a gentleman in this 
way, but it is my duty. Resistance were indeed 
vain.”’ 

‘* He did betray us, Florentine.”’ 

‘* Never, dear father, never !”’ 

‘* How could they else have found our cot ?”’ 

‘* Ask those who sought it.’’ 

The officer at once replied—‘‘ By order of the 
councilor I followed his son’s steps. I traced 
him hither, and some nights ago gazed through 
the lattice and convinced myself of your iden- 
tity.” 

‘*Done like a brave soldier !”’ 
count, with a sneer. 

** Do you surrender? 

** Use it—but be mindful in what manner. 

‘* Seize your prisoner !’’ commanded the officer, 
when one of the guards rushed forward and seized 
Florentine rudely by the arm. The count, with 
one blow, sent him reeling across the room. 

‘*How now, ruffians? This lady is not in- 
eluded in your warrant !’’ 

Another soldier was about 
count with his sword, when the officer cried out, 
—‘* Hold! harm him not; the reward is for him 
who yields him up alive.’’ 

At this moment, when they were binding the 
count with cords, distant cries were heard, com- 
ing rapidly nearer, and at last approached the 
eottage. Florentine, who thought she recognized 
a voice, ran to the door, and saw Anselmo lead- 
ing the armed fishermen to her father’s rescue. 

** Here they come !"’ she cried. 

** Who come ?”’ inquired the officer. 

‘* Our friends,’’ responded Florentine. 

‘** Take to the woods!”’ cried the captain to his 
men, but too late. The house was surrounded, 
and the captain struck down with a blow as he 
was about to escape. All were taken, tied fast 
with the cords they had used to bind the count, 
who now gave orders to have the senseless cap- 
tain borne into the house and his injuries attended 
to. 

The count having been released, Anselmo led 
the whole crowd of fishermen to the wood, where 
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on by-paths they chose their silent way, and were 
soon lost among the deep shades. 

Florentine, who had watched their departure, 
chanced to turn an eye to the sea. A sudden 
scream brought her father to her side. 

‘*See, father, see, the ship is almost on the 
point! If that squall takes her on her weather- 
bow she must be wrecked !”’ 

And hardly were the words out of her mouth, 
when, reeling under the squall, she careened, 
gave way to the leeward, and with great force 
struck on the rocks of the point. Ina few mo- 
ments it was evident she was rapidly filling. 
Boats were lowered, but so hurriedly that they 
were swamped by those most anxious to rescue 
themselves from a watery grave. Some were 
seen to jump into the sea to buffet with the waves, 
others clung to slippery shrouds in desperation. 

Without a word, her eyes anxiously fixed on 
some object, Florentine ran to the shore, despite 
her father’s entreaties, sprang into her skiff, 
shoved off, and in a few moments was seen strug- 
gling with the angry waves. Her parent watched 
her with intensity of suspense. As she rowed 
on, a single head could now and then be seen top- 
ping the waves. She reached the spot: the count 
saw her aiding some one to gain her little boat, 
and fearing they might in their exertion both up- 
set and be lost, scarcely drew a breath until he 
once more beheld his own daring child pulling 
again for the shore. Staggering with relieved 
anxiety, the father fell senseless to the ground. 
When he recovered, he beheld his daughter sup- 
porting the stranger she had rescued from the 
grave, and guiding his steps to their cottage. He 
ran forward to aid them, and soon placed the for- 
tunate man upon a couch, where he was soon re- 
suscitated by the aid of some one in the hut, while 
the count’s attention was entirely engrossed by 
the exhausted state of his child. Shouts were 
heard from the woods. 

‘* That was Anselmo’s voice,”’ 
rentine, rapidly recovering; and in another in- 
stant Anselmo stood by her side. 

‘*'We have put the cowards to flight, father, 
and made them feel the strength of a fisherman's 


’ 


whispered Flo- 


blow.’ 

‘* My son!”’ ejaculated the stranger, who had 
so far regained his:strength as to see and hear all 
that had occurred around him. 

The count turned at the sound of that voice, 
and with a sudden start, exclaimed—*‘ Galvani !"’ 

‘* Heavens, my father!’’ cried Anselmo. 

‘** My father’s only foe!’’ ejaculated Florentine. 

‘* God, thy ways are indeed of wonder and of 
grace!” breathed the manly voice of Lancia as 
he approached the side of his enemy. 

** Lancia!’’ exclaimed the exhausted Galvani, 
**do we thus meet again ?”’ 

‘Yes, Galvani; and by the mysterious plans of 
Heaven you are placed in my power. That power 
I scorn touse. You are free to go, and free, too, 
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to remain. While here, you are safe. I have 
met and fought our country’s foes in the battle 
field, and looked on you as a gallant soldier. Since 
that time, how have you changed! Cruelty, re- 
venge and selfishness, have made thee less than 
man; and when the grave was yawning to re- 
ceive that soul, unpurged and guilty, see, the 
hand of her whom you have beggared, saved you 
from that death, and brought you helpless to Lan- 
cia’s hut!”’ 

‘*No more—no more! Those words are gall 
to what I already suffer, Lancia. Oh, would that 
I could now recall the past, give back the days I 
have embittered, and restore your friendship to- 
wards me !”’ 

‘*That can never be!’’ responded Lancia. 
‘* Too much—too much have I already felt, ever 
to regain the confidence you have robbed me of, 
Galvani.”’ 

‘* Say not so!’ exclaimed Anselmo. ‘‘ If he 
now repents, you cannot longer cherish hate to- 
wards one who will do all to give you back your 
home.”’ 

‘* Sir count, you said you had abandoned your 
father—and now you plead his cause.’’ 

‘*E’en so. But when I see that cruelty sub- 
dued, the love returning which restores my pa- 


rent, were I not less than human not to grasp the 
hand a father gives his son ?"’ 

‘* Then take it, Anselmo,”’ said Galvani, ‘‘ and 
plead my cause until you soften down the anger 
of his soul. Then willl strive to give him back 
his joys—ay, and to my guardian angel there, who 
rescued from a watery grave the foe of her long 
injured house, I will secure the happiness I but 
lately denied, and if my brave old brother-in-arms 
consents, give her and my own son Anselmo the 
dearest wishes of their hearts.’’ 

Florentine gazed upon her father with an anx- 
ious look, who returned it with a moistened eye, 
and then taking Anselmo’s hand, placed it in that 
of his child. ‘*‘ God bless you both, and may in 
this union all our feuds be buried.’’ 

‘* Give me thy hand, Lancia,’’ exclaimed Gal- 
vani, extending his, ‘‘and with it thy forgive- 
ness !”’ 

‘‘ Take it,’’ said Lancia, ‘‘take it. Let the 
past be forgotten, and the future calm and bright !”’ 





Count Lancia returned with Galvani to Genoa. 
In time the estates were restored to him, and his 
daughter wedded to her maiden choice with all 
the pomp and splendor of the day. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL DAYS OF SPRING. 


BY T. HEMPSTEAD, 


TueErez is joy in the gathering shades to-day, 
There is mirth in the forests now— 

From her nest on the tree-top screams the jay, 
And the thrush sings from the bough ; 

Each shadowy haunt is fanned again 
With the breath of a starry wing: 

I pause to inhale a trembling strain, 
And I know that this is Spring. 


There are opening flowers in the shadowy dells, 
If thy path should lie that way ; 

The violet coy and the bright blue bells 
Drink the sunny light to-day ; 

And I wander abroad through the wak’ning vales, 
To joy with each happy thing— 

I feel the kiss of the sprightly gales, 
And I know that this is Spring. 


The martin is building her nest on high, 
Where in last year’s days it hung— 
And she sings the same sweet song of joy 
That in last year’s days she sung,— 
And away for the hills and streams I start, 
While the vales and woodlands ring ; 
With a brighter step and a better heart, 
In the beautiful days of Spring. 


The same sweet sounds breathe round me here, 
That breathed on my early days— 
And each parted joy seems hovering near, 
As abroad on the earth I gaze ; 
And away o’er the fields I wander forth 
*Midst the boughs low murmuring— 
And I bless the hour that gave me birth 
In the beautiful days of Spring. 


They are here! they are here ; but all are not here! 
They of the sunny brow— 

They who were nigh in the parted year 
Are gone from our household now ; 

And I sigh, though the world around looks gay, 
And the woods with gladness ring 

For the friends of my heart that have passed away 
Like the beautiful flowers of Spring. 


I will sigh no more—I will sigh no more— 
For the earth looks glad and gay ; 

The wintry time of the frost is o’er, 
And my heart is light to-day ; 

While I think of a land—a beautiful land— 
With its shores all blossoming, 

Where I shall meet with the scattered band, 
And it is forever Spring. 











W. E. WEST. 


When Scott was asked what he deemed the 
chief benefit derived from his literary reputation, 
he replied—the social privileges attending it. 
This is a striking illustration of the superior in- 
terest which truly gifted minds attach to character 
and genius. Nature is everywhere, and one of 
her genuine lovers has declared that a single 
blade of grass is amply suggestive ; the machinery 
of life, too, varies but slightly, and the goods of 
fortune have but a limited relation to enjoyment ; 
but the lovely and the wise, the prominent spirits 
in art and literature, in science and adventure, in 
natural endowment and generous culture, yield 
gratification at once to our highest curiosity and 
noblest affections. Those who are conscious, as 
the best natures ever are, of attaining satisfaction 
chiefly through their sympathies, may congratu- 
late themselves if their profession, talents or 
fame, if any grace of manner or of soul, has given 
them the golden key to this delightful intercourse. 
Such is one of the incidental blessings which re- 
deems an artist’s destiny, and especially that of a 
successful portrait painter. Reynolds enjoyed 
the intimacy of the choicest spirits of his day, and 
Stuart’s anecdotes are traditional on this side of 
the water. The relation between an artist and 
his sitter, the motives which exist in each for a 
pleasant self-development, and the mere opportu- 
nity afforded for mutual confidence, favor open 
and intelligent communion. Few strangers are 
brought under circumstances better 
adapted for the display of character. We have 
known the deficiencies of an indifferent early 


together 


training quite compensated in an artist, by the 
frequent and familiar contact with highly culti- 
If the ad- 
venturous enter the army and navy for no other 


purpose than to see the world, an ardent humani- 


vated minds induced by his vocation. 


tarian, with any chance of renown, might be for- 
given for embracing this department of the fine 
arts in order to reap the social harvest it affords. 
The diary of a favorite portrait painter, written 
in the right vein, would be at least as attractive a 
chronicle of his times as that of an author or a 
physician. The scenes upon which our eyes have 
rested with admiration may fade from the me- 
mory ; the physical sensations that have thrilled 
or agonized our frames may have left no conscious 
trace; the picture, the book or the song that en- 
raptured our fancy may be recalled with but vague 
and light emotion—but the human being crowned 
by genius, loveliness or moral beauty, whom we 
have once known, becomes a part of ourselves ; 
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the acquaintance is an epoch in our mental history, 
and the reminiscence ever fresh because associ- 
ated with what is most endearing and satisfactory. 

Some anecdotes of his artist-life that we gather- 
ed in a late conversation with Mr. West, agree- 
ably revived these ideas. It was his custom, 
while engaged upon the portrait of Lord Byron, 
to leave Leghorn daily, soon after mid-day, for the 
poet’s villa at Montenero, and apply himself to 
the picture for two or three hours. On one occa- 
sion while thus occupied, the servant announced 
Shelley, who was immediately invited to enter. 
At that time he was almost unknown to fame, and 
the painter observed him in a perfectly unexag- 
gerated mood. We therefore listened with avidity 
to his first impressions. The day was sultry, and 
Shelley was clad in a loose dress of gingham, 
very simple and appropriate. His open collar, 
beardless face and long hair, as well as his thin 
and slight figure, gave him the appearance of a 
stripling. He advanced gracefully, raised the 
hand of Madame Guiccioli, after the custom of 
the country, to his lips, and assuming an easy 
posture, immediately entered into a lively conver- 
sation with the party. ‘‘ Never,’’ said the artist, 
‘*have I seen a face so expressive of ineflable 
goodness.’’ Its angelic benignity and intelli- 
gence were only shadowed by a certain sadness, 
as of one upon whom life pressed keenly, at 
touching variance with the youth indicated by 
his contour and movements. Enthusiasm, how- 
ever, soon wonderfully kindled his countenance 
and quickened his speech as he described, in the 
most vivid and glowing terms, a cave that he had 
discovered while coasting along the Mediterranean 
the day previous. ‘The description was so elo- 
quent that his auditors could not but share the 
delight of Shelley as he dwelt upon the azure 
light, the mysterious entrance, the stalactites and 
transparent water, amid which his boat had sud- 
denly glided as if by magic. Those acquainted 
with his poetry will recognize a favorite subject 
in this cavern-talk. What struck Mr. West most 
forcibly in Shelley’s conversation, was its com- 
plete self-forgetfulness. His consciousness was 
lost in his theme. In this respect he presented 
an entire contrast to Byron. They were suddenly 
interrupted by a wild cry from the adjoining hall. 
The illustrious sitter hastened towards the door 
at the same moment with Shelley, the countess, 
pale and terrified, vainly entreating and holding 
him back. It will be remembered that Byron 
was at this period regarded with suspicion by the 
Tuscan government, and his residence had been 
threatened with violence by some of the local 
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authorities to whom he had given offence. Under } turn his eyes down the avenue, where he saw a 


an idea that the disturbance grew out of these 
circumstances, the whole party entered the sa- 
loon. The instant they appeared, a man rushed 
past followed by another with an uplifted dagger; 
the weapon grazed Byron’s cheek, and at the 
sight of blood, his companion, still more alarmed, 
strove to drag him toward the great staircase. 
Before reaching it, Count Gamba, who had heard 
the tumult in his chamber, was seen running 
down with an armful of pistols, which he dis- 
tributed among the party. They all ascended 
and locked themselves in a room over the front 
entrance of the villa, where a council of war was 
held. Meantime the house had resumed its 
wonted stillness, and Byron expressed his deter- 
mination to explore the premises. The countess 
protested with tears against the design, and Mr. 
West—who as an American had nothing to fear 
from the police, and had lived too secluded to be 
an object of animosity—in order to calm the 
lady’s fears and enable his friends to solve the 
Accord- 
ingly, he left the excited group and descended to 
It appeared entirely deserted. 


mystery, volunteered to reconnoiter. 


the primo piano. 
He looked into various rooms and threaded seve- 
ral corridors, but the echoes of a closing door or 
his own footsteps alone gave sign of life. At 


length he ventured to remove the fastenings of 


the ponderous door, which at the first alarm had 
been carefully barricaded. In the midst of the 
weed-grown area was kneeling a villanous-look- 
ing but evidently frightened Italian, with the 
mustaches and eye of a brigand, but the air of a 
penitent, vociferating, gesticulating, tearing his 
hair, shedding torrents of tears, and invoking 
either Heaven or some intermediate saint. Our 
painter stepped forth upon the gravel walk and 
looked up to the window. At a more tranquil 
moment it would have charmed his artistic per 
ception. Byron’s pale brow, Count Gamba’s 
ardent gaze, his sister’s golden locks, and Shel- 
ley’s spiritual form, were there all clustered to- 
gether, and each looked and listened with bewil- 
dered attention to the suppliant wretch below, 
whom Mr. West now approached in the hope of 
obtaining some key to the enigmatical scene. It 
was long, however, before his impassioned volu- 
bility could be soothed or his mortal terror quieted. 
It then appeared that he was a servant—the man 
who had rushed by them with a dagger—and he 
vowed never to rise from his knees until his de- 
claration was believed that he was in pursuit of 
one of his fellows who had grossly injured him, 
and that he had wounded his master quite acci- 
dentally, to whom he swore eternal loyalty and 
devoted attachment. When Mr. West made all 
this plain to the group at the window, the tragedy 
immediately became the richest of comic adven- 
tures over which to laugh at dinner. But it was 
not destined to end without the entrance of ano- 
ther famous personage on the stage. The noise 
of a horse’s tread near by, caused the artist to 


gentleman with an olive complexion and dark, 
lustrous eye, seated in a carriage, and glancing 
from the window to the still gesticulating servant, 
and then to himself, with an expression of amus- 
ing wonderment. It was Leigh Hunt, who had 
just arrived from England, thinking at the mo- 
ment that he had only come to find his long ex- 
pectant poet friends in a lunatic asylum. We 
may imagine, with such a reunion and after such 
a series of dramatic incidents, how the breezy 
evening of that summer day was spent at the 
Villa Dupoy. 

At the period when West painted Byron and 
the Countess Guiccioli, (the engraved copies of 
which pictures in this country are positive libels 
upon the originals,) the poet’s thoughts were di- 
rected towards America. He had not then re- 
solved upon his Grecian expedition, his sojourn 
in Italy had become annoying from various causes, 
and he was more than ever disaffected towards his 
native land. One of our vessels of war was lying 
in the harbor of Leghorn, and among her gallant 
officers were some warm admirers of Childe 
Harold. They sought his acquaintance and in- 
vited him to visit the frigate. When he went on 
board he received a salute, and few compliments 
ever gratified him somuch. He had read in some 
periodical a review of Wirt’s ‘‘ Life of Patrick 
Henry,’’ and begged Mr. West to procure a copy 
of the book, which he declared one of the most 
interesting biographies he ever read. One trait 
of his intercourse with the artist is so thoroughly 
characteristic that it deserves mention. As usual 
he was very curious to know what the painter 
thought of him, and finally induced the latter to 
confess that he did not think him a happy man. 
Byron was eager to ascertain wherein the con- 
trary was evident. ‘‘I asked him,’’ said West, 
** if he had never observed in little children, after 
a paroxysm of grief, that they had at intervals a 
convulsive or tremulous manner of drawing in a 
long breath. Whenever I had observed this in 
persons of whatever age, I had always found that 
He said the thought was 


” 


it came from sorrow. 
new to him and that he would make use of it. 

Another interesting association of Mr. West's 
foreign residence is his visit to Rhyllon, where 
he had been invited to paint Mrs. Hemans. 
‘* There never was a countenance,’’ says her sis- 
ter, ‘‘more difficult to transfer to canvas, so vary- 
ing were its expressions, and so impossible is it 
to be satisfied with the one which can alone be 
perpetuated by the artist. The great charm of 
Mr. West's picture is its perfect freedom from 
anything set or constrained in the air, and the 
sweet, serious expression so accordant with her 
maternal character.’’ In her own lines to this 
portrait, the poetess exclaims— 


“Such power is thine !—they come, the dead, 
From the grave’s bondage free, 
And smiling back the changed are led 
To look in love on thee.” 
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An unfortunate speculation with one of his in- 
ventive countrymen, whose mechanical genius 
had brought him to London, induced Mr. West, 
several years since, to return to this country. 
Some of his more recent works are admirable in 
their way. He excels in cabinet fancy portraits, 
and not a few of his efforts of this kind are quite 
unsurpassed, at least among us. His ability in 
portrait on a broader scale is evidenced by that of 
Mr. Calvert. The light and shade are managed 
with a Rembrandt effect, and the expression and 
air remind us of Vandyke. 

The analogies between literature and art are 
more numerous and delicate than we are apt to 
imagine. The former is ever yielding themes to 
the latter, while the essential charm of many 
popular writers is purely artistic. This is the 
case to a remarkable degree with Irving, and the 
principal reason of the enthusiasm his early writ- 
ings excited among his countrymen, was that 
they were the first which possessed any native 
grace and finish of style. The thoughts and sen- 
timents of Geoffrey Crayon are not original or 
profound, though sweet and natural, but they are 
uttered in chaste and refined language—in sen- 
tences that win the ear, in words chosen with a 
tact and taste derived from innate perception 
and a genuine sense of beauty. It is said that 
Irving in his youth contemplated the profession 
of an artist; his writings are the best proof of his 
adaptation to such a life. His pictures are not 
sublime, dramatic or vivid, but they are dreamy, 
graceful and quiet—exactly such as would afford 
a painter like Mr. West genial subjects for his 
pencil; for his taste is also fastidious; he delights 
in exquisite details, and it is a labor of love to him 
to work over some pleasing design and bring it to 
perfection. He is a loyal disciple of the English 
school, somewhat of a conservative and partizan 
in art, and one of those students of painting that 
never travel without a copy of Sir Joshua’s dis- 
courses. Hence he has little sympathy with his 
American cotemporaries, and lives chiefly in him- 
self and the past. We find no difficulty on the 
catholic principle in which Allston delighted, that 
of being a ‘‘ wide liker,’’ in fully recognizing the 
claims of this class of artists of which we believe 
Mr. West is the best representative in this coun- 
try. They are of the same fraternity in painting 
as was Gray in poetry, aiming chiefly at high 
finish and minute effect, exact, dainty and fanci- 
ful. Among the first successful pieces of this 
artist were illustrations of Irving’s ‘‘ Pride of 
the Village’ and ‘‘ Annette de l’Arbre.’’ The 
latter, when exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
drew the attention of the poet Rogers. It repre- 
sented the deranged girl at her lonely vigil on the 
beach, watching in vain for her lover’s return. 
The appreciation of the bard of memory drew 
general attention to the picture; his ever-reddy 
sympathy with talent secured the artist his friend- 
ship, and this was the auspicious commencement 
of a long and prosperous residence in London, 
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cheered by the richest companionship. It is not 
surprising that, after an arduous career as a por- 
trait painter in the west and south at home, and 
several years of study in Italy, the social advan- 
tages and professional success he enjoyed in Eng- 
land, should have rendered Mr. West very partial 
to her school, and that Wilkie and Leslie should 
be among the names he most fondly cherishes. 


EDMONDS. 


AN ingenious British writer calls the spirit of 
trade the Capua of the fine arts, intimating that 
the very luxury incident to commercial prosperity, 
by enervating the mind, limits and degrades its 
better instincts. This view is, however, more 
applicable to the author's own country than to 
general fact. The Flemish painters have thrown 
a spell of beauty around the thriving cities which 
mercantile enterprise reared, and the memorable 
epochs of Italian art gave birth also to her mer- 
chant princes. Instead of regarding the spirit of 
trade and the cause of art as altogether inimical— 
which in some respects they doubtless are—it is 
the part of wisdom to endeavor to render them 
mutually Serviceable. Art gives intellectual, and 
benevolence moral dignity to the possession of 
wealth; and as civilization advances, the well- 
being of every nation is more and more symbol- 
ized in the refinements of its architecture, paint- 
ing and statuary. One of our traveling country- 
men quaintly observes, that between a shot-tower 
and a cathedral spire there is the same difference 
as between the society of a ponderous bore. and 
a buoyant poet. As communities feel truths like 
this, they generally blend taste and industry, and 
turn from plodding routine to the amenities of 
horticulture, letters or the arts. Such a process 
is visibly going on in this country. The enthusi- 
asm for music, the increased sale of poetical 
works, the tone of newspaper criticism and so- 
cial intercourse, all evince this transition state ; 
and it is daily becoming more common for the 
devotees of gain to lay their offerings upon the 
shrines of knowledge and of taste. 

We have some remarkable instances of the 
successful prosecution of objects usually deemed 
incompatible with each other. Indeed, versa- 
tility of occupations is one of our national cha- 
racteristics. Trades are often hereditary in 
Europe, and it is comparatively seldom that any 
one exceeds or diversifies his vocation; but the 
exigencies of life here, and the varied spheres 
in which the citizen is obliged to act, give 
more flexibility to his mind, and perhaps in no 
country are there so many-surprising changes 
of employment and such ready adaptation of 
talent to circumstances. Mr. Edmonds is a rare 
example of this indefatigable spirit, whereby ne- 
cessity and inclination are reconciled and the bar- 
renness of toilsome detail redeemed by a liberal 
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pursuit. As a man of business, his accuracy, 
faithfulness and attention are proverbial among 


~ those who know him in this relation; and his 


services are constantly in demand by associations 
and individuals when any respite occurs in his 
duties as cashier of the Mechanics’ Bank. At 
the National Academy, as well as in Wall street, 
Mr. Edmonds is cordially recognized, and has 
proved himself so adequate in these apparently 
opposite spheres, that the most exclusive votaries 
both of mammon and of art never question his 
fealty. So jealous was the painter, however, of 
his reputation among the ‘‘ hard-eyed lenders and 
the pale lendees,”’ that it was only by judicious 
degrees that he permitied his friends to know that 
he was addicted to the pencil. His studio was 
for a long time as impenetrable as the laboratory 
of an alchemyst, and his pictures were exhibited 
under a fictitious name. We may imagine his 
amusement at the conjectures of the critics, and 
his vexation, on one occasion, at discovering that 
the address he had ventured to send in order to 
secure the return of his works, proved to be a 
vacant lot, so that the paintings were left at a 
corner grocery! Quite early in life he had 
evinced a fondness for drawing, and books relat- 
ing to art were among the first that seriously in- 
terested him. He also found peculiar satisfaction 
in the society of artists, but while quite a lad his 
career as a business man had begun, and he had 
the sound judgment to regulate the gratification 
of his tastes in accordance with more imperious 
claims. This was comparatively easy, since his 
cast of mind is judicious and systematic rather 
than sensitive, and his aim in painting the graphic 
and humorous. This tendency led him to illus- 
trate scenes from Smollet and Scott, and give 
shape to many of the every-day phases of life. 
The ‘‘ Epicure’’ and the ‘‘ Comforts of Old Age’’ 
were among the subjects which at the outset he 
successfully treated. ‘*‘ The Penny Paper’’ may 
be considered among his best efforts. It cost no 
little study. Almost every object delineated, even 
to the old shoe that hangs upon the wall, is a le- 
gitimate imitation. ‘‘Sparking”’’ is a familiar and 
very popular instance of Edmonds’ talent, having 
been engraved by the Art-Union. When pro- 
posed as an associate of the N. Y. Academy, the 
question arose whether he was an artist or an 
amateur, and the fact of his having sold the fruits 
of his pencil decided his professional claims and 
secured his election. His health having become 
impaired from too constant application, he sailed 
for Europe in the winter of 1840. Before this 
period, it had been his custom to be at his easel 
from sunrise until bank hours, and from three in 
the afternoon until dark ; nor is it surprising that 
such assiduity should have worn upon the springs 
of health. Indeed, to severe and constant labor 
may be ascribed all that this skillful painter has 
effected. He owes little to chance or intuition. 
He has not that kind of ability which seizes 
quickly on results, but achieves his ends wholly 


through methodical industry, a principle as eflec- 
tive in art as finance. Abroad, Mr. Edmonds 
visited and carefully observed the principal col- 
lections. He fell in with several countrymen 
attached to the same pursuits, and among the 
delightful episodes of his tour, remembers with 
peculiar and vivid satisfaction a sketching excur- 
sion made with a party of artists, among whom 
was Durand, to Amalfi, Capri and Salerno. Since 
his return, he has exhibited among others, ‘‘ The 
Bashful Cousin,’’ ‘‘ Boy Stealing Milk,’’ ‘‘ The 
Beggar’s Petition,’ ‘‘ The New Scholar,’’ and 
‘* Facing the Enemy’’—a capital illustration of the 
temperance reform. His business talents have 
also been successfully enlisted in behalf of the 
Art-Union, originally called the Apollo—an in- 
stitution at one time on the decline, but now, 
through the exertions of Mr. Edmonds and his 
coadjutors, in the full tide of usefulness. 

This brief statement is an encouraging proof 
of what may be accomplished by one who really 
loves a tasteful object, even in the face of that 
eager devotion to mere physical good with which 
our nation is reproached. More than one of our 
poets have exemplified the same truth in regard 
to literature, and a few more instances of the 
same kind will do more than a volume of reason- 
ing to quell the absurd prejudice which holds it 
impossible for a man to play the flute, turn a 
stanza, or execute a picture, and at the same 
time be dextrous and thrifty in affairs. Thus the 
war between utility and beauty, the ideal and 
the practical, will gradually subside. It will at 
length be acknowledged that the human mind is 
capable of a twofold coincident development, and 
that prudence and imagination may amicably un- 
fold together. Thus the arid face of society will 
be fertilized, and an element of cheerfulness and 
grace be woven into the web of existence to re- 
deem and brighten its monotonous hues. Similar 
causes for a long time opposed the progress of 
artistic culture in England. Half a century ago, 
an able advocate* of the fine arts there, deemed 
it necessary to plead the argument of utility, and 
point out the influence of design upon manufac- 
tures, tracing the effect of high art in the beauti- 
ful models of Wedgewood, and the patterns of 
stuffs, furniture, tapestry and china, thereby 
bringing home to the plain common sense of the 
Saxon mind, that important series of causes and 
effects by which a principle of truth or beauty 
infuses itself through the whole range of social 
wants, from the highest demand of imagination to 
the most common of domestic necessities. There 
is, it has been truly said, an affinity between all 
works that are beneficial to mankind. The dia- 
mond and charcoal have been proved by science 
to be identical; and much of what is apparently 
incompatible in human pursuits, arises from the 
limited view in which they are regarded, or the 
narrowness of spirit and want of character with 
which they are followed. 

* Prince Hoare. 








THE DOWRY. 


BY MISS S. H. BROWNE. 


“ Restore to me my wealth,” said a great lady to her husband, who was about to put her away for a younger 
bride, and when assured that her fortune should all return to her, “‘ My beauty, my youth, my love,” she answered, 
“these are my wealth—restore these, and I am content.” 


“So thou art weary of thy wife, 

Inconstant lord of mine; 

Thou questionest if the marriage bond 
Be quite a bond divine! 

For thou hast clasped a whiter hand, 
And kissed a ruddier cheek, 

And, with a false and perjured lip, 
Hast dared of love to speak! 


“Yet be it as thou wilt—I scorn 

The struggling hand to bind— 

The allegiance of the heart I seek, 
And that I cannot find! 

I will not cloud thy darkening eye, 
Once brighter at my stay, 

For the selfsame voice that urged me here 
Now hurries me away! 


“ But give me back the dower I brought 
To this thy princely home, 
For not as the poor and portionless 
Did I to my bridegroom come: 
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Ha—‘shall my fortune all return” 
*T was ne’er of gold I spake; 

Keep the vain glitter of my gems, 
I wore them for thy sake! 


“ No—give me back my truer wealth— 

My beauty and my youth; 

Give back the trustful tenderness 
That has rested in thy trath! 

Give back my first, my only love, 
In the heart’s green springtime given, 

Ere yet I learned what anguish meant— 
For earth then seemed like heaven! 


“Give back my soul’s deep sympathies 

Its fondly anxious fears— 

And (when thy lightest grief was known) 
Its fast descending tears! 

Give back my morning star of hope, 
Long set to rise no more : 

This is the dowry—this the wealth 
I bid thee io restore !” 





A VERNAL LYRIC. 


BY GEORGE A. BAILEY. 


“T hear thy voice, O Spring!”»—W. J. Pasopix. 


Oxp Winter's rage is over now— 
His fierceness hath grown tame: 
Thy soft blue eye and smiling brow, 
Sweet Spring! are here—in name; 
While suited is the air to (blast) 
Each newly-budding thing, 
And (in the storm-wind howling past) 
“TI hear thy voice, O Spring!” 


Yes, thou art here! And sunny skies, 
And sweetly scented flowers 

Of every hue, (the memories 
Of last year’s ones.) are ours. 

In sun-lit groves (far, far away) 
The birds are heard to sing; 

I do not list to such as they— 
“I hear thy voice, O Spring!” 
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The vernant poet singeth how 
To thy soft, yielding sod, 

He gratefully (great fool he!) did bow, 
And kiss where thou hadst trod ; 

And proves in verse, ‘as clear as mud,” 
That now cries everything— 

E’en every baby blade and bud— 
“T hear thy voice, O Spring!” 


Though what day thaws the night may freeze, 
Sneer not, ye unbelieving! 
For snow and ice, as well as trees, 
(By May,) must be a-leaving. 
Id is the heart that to thy lay 
Owns no responsive string ; 
And short his ears who cannot say 
“TI hear thy voice, O Spring!” 














MAIZE-IN-MILK. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY 


OF THE SOUTH. 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS, AUTHOR OF “‘THE YEMASSEE,”’ ETC. 


[Concluded from page 159.] 


CHAPTER IV. 


We trust that our readers have not forgotten 
our last Christmas at ‘‘ Maize-in-Milk.’’ Since 
that period, two anniversaries of this happy season 
have elapsed—we will not say how happily—at 
that ancient manor. But times have somewhat 
changed since then. The weather now has grown 
less favorable to field sports. The sun is far less 
cheering. The fields look gloomy. 
stripped of their foliage, have a ghostly aspect 
that chills and discourages. It lacks some three 
weeks to Christmas, yet the cotton fields, which 
at good seasons were wont to look white until 
the middle of January, are now absolutely bare. 
The naked stems, shorn of boll and fruit, stunt- 
ed, slender, and with few and feeble branches, 
declare that the season has been unfriendly and 
that the crop is short. The spring rains were un- 
favorable to a stand; the rich swamp bottoms 
were inundated when the plant should have been 
up; the growing season continued wet and cold ; 
and when the partial crop, which did promise to 
mature, was about to do so, a new enemy appear- 
ed in the caterpillar and the army worm. ‘I‘hese 
filthy insects, worse than the locusts of the East, 
swept the fields in a single night. ‘The leaves of 
the plant first disappeared beneath their devouring 
ravages; the unopened bolls then perished; and 
they fastened finally upon the stems and fruit, 
though with an appetite somewhat diminished. 
The worthy proprietor of ‘‘ Maize-in- Milk’’ was 
the first to suffer. His fields were chiefly of that 
class which felt the evil consequences of excessive 
moisture. ‘The heavy rains of spring, the con- 
tinued inundations throughout the summer, and 
the numerous pest which a burning sun drew 
forth from the rank moisture of the fen and fo- 
rest, were peculiarly injurious to the low but rich 
swamp tracts which constituted his most product- 
ive acres. His best lands, his chief reliance, 
failed him, and he might be seen, towards the 
close of a cheerless day, the second week in De- 
cember, alone, and riding gloomily and slow from 
his river fields toward his dwelling. He felt all 
the sadness of the prospect. There were con- 
siderations working in his mind which rendered 
this failure particularly distressing, if not abso- 
lutely fearful. The two previous seasons, though 
not so absolutely lost as the present, were yet not 
productive. They had not enabled him to di- 
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The woods, 
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minish the debt which he had incurred by the 
purchase of the Butler negroes. Not a cent of 
this money had been paid beyond the interest, 
and that, for the year about to finish, was not to 
be realized from the products of the present crop. 
Economy is not, unhappily, a frequent virtue in 
the household of a southern planter of the old 
His income lessens, but that does not 
imply any lessening of his expenses. He does 
not like to approach or to consider this necessity. 
His training, in fact, has been such as not to suf- 
fer him to do it. He knows not well how to put 
down his horses; to forbear the dinner parties 
and pleasure parties to which his neighbors have 


school. 


become accustomed as well as himself; to put 
his family and negroes upon short commons, and 
to sell unnecessary property in time to save him- 
self. Colonel Openheart was no simpleton. He 
did not lack courage. He was not blind to his 
danger. He was not insensible to the claims of 
his creditors. 3ut the habit of living like a 
prince, and training his children to do the same, 
and feasting his poorer neighbors like a feudal 
lord —these made the necessity of contracting 
equally difficult and irksome. He felt how child- 
ish was the pride which made him unwilling to 
confess his inability, but the habit of thinking 
and acting in one way only was incorrigible. He 
did not lack the courage to say to himself, there 
must be no more of this fine living; but how say 
it to his wife, whom he had married an heiress, 
who had always been accustomed to the luxuries 
he was required to suppress, and whose mature 
years might render it peculiarly difficult to sub- 
mit to any change—and how say it to dear Bessy 
Clinton, whom the world looked upon as an heir- 
ess; and to the boys at college, how cut off their 
allowance ; and Ned, in Europe, who had been 
no small spendthrift, how declare to him that his 
drafts could no longer be honored? These were 
all duties which thrust themselves for serious con- 
sideration upon our excellent proprietor, and dark- 
ened his brow to a corresponding shadow with 
that which rested on the natural landscape. Some 
of these duties had already been attended to. Ned 
had been long since summoned home from Eu- 
rope ; the boys at College had been warned that 
with the close of the present year they must be 
satisfied with but a pittance of the money which 
had hitherto supplied their wants; and to his wife 
and Bessy Clinton the amiable husband and father 
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had dealt in hints of his approaching difficulties, 
which neither of them understood. A secret in- 
stinct warned our proprietor that his great trouble 
was with Skinflint, the attorney of Ingelhart and 
Cripps, executors of the estate of Butler. There 
had already been some negotiations between them 
which had given Colonel Openheart a taste of the 
quality of this person. He was, it is true, ex- 
ceedingly polite and specious, but very searching, 
very scrupulous and very expensive. One thing 
more than all had impressed our planter with dis- 
quiet in relation to the attorney; it was a gradual 
approach to forwardness, consequence, and the 
show of an imperious will on the part of the other, 
in due proportion to the evidently increasing ne- 
cessity for indulgence on the side of Openheart. 
The latter was made to anticipate the sting of 
being at the mercy of one with whom he could 
have no sympathy ; and it was very clear that the 
attorney was impatient for the moment when he 
could compel that recognition of his importance 
which as a man Openheart had apparently shown 
Our proprietor paced 
his cheerless fields with a momently increasing 
He was joined by old 
Enoch, to whom for several minutes he said no- 
thing. At length, shaking his head, he exclaim- 
ed—‘‘ Old man, this might have been better !"’ 

‘*How better, maussa, enty de rain and de 
caterpillar ?”’ 

** I know all about the rain and the caterpillar ; 
I know the mischief they have done, and wish 
to hear nothing on that subject ;—but had you 
minded what I said, had you taken in the upper 
fields instead of the lower, they would not have 
been drowned, and’ we should have saved sixty 
acres there at least; but no, you must have your 
own way—you must know better than anybody 
else.” 

** Well, maussa, you nebber been say plant 
dem and leff de lower field; you say ‘J tink you 
better plant dem upper,’ and J been tink diffren, 
so I tells you, and you say ‘ Well!’ ”’ 

The answer was conclusive. Colonel Open- 
heart, instead of issuing his orders, had left it to 
Enoch's discretion, contenting himself with giving 
a suggestion instead of a command. This is a 
frequent error of the old planter of Carolina. 

** Well, it is too late now to complain. How 
are your cattle ?”’ 

** De winter is mighty hard pon dem, maussa.”’ 

‘*How many hogs have you got in pen for 
slaughter ?”’ 

** Sebenty-tree.”’ 

** Instead of a hundred and fifty. How do you 
account for that, Enoch, when we turned out 
more than two hundred and fifty into the swamp 
last spring, and your hog-minder has been carry- 
ing out his three bushels of corn daily for six 
months to keep them up ?”’ 

** Well, maussa, dere’s no telling; but de var- 
mints in de swamp is mighty hard ’pon de pigs 
dis season—de wild cat, de niggers, and dem poor 


no disposition to entertain. 


cheerlessness of mood. 
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buckrah, Moses Daborne, ’Lishe Webter, Zeke 
Tapan, and dat half Ingin, Sam Johnson. Ef you 
could only clear de swamp of dem white niggers, 
you could raise hog tell you couldn't count dem.”’ 
‘*The old story! Enough. Ride up to the 
post-office and bring me the papers and letters.”’ 
Our proprietor was once more alone. ‘‘ The 
world goes wrong with me on every side. I am 
either destined or I am imbecile. I have cer- 
tainly been weak and erring, profligate, thought- 
less; as wildly confident of the future as ever was 
poor boy with a pocket full of shillings and a 
long holiday before him. I must amend promptly 
or all is lost. If Ingelhart and Cripps, or rather, 
if Skinflint will indulge, one good crop will gain 
me time—two good crops at good prices, and all 
would be safe. But there’s the rub! This 
swamp cultivation is so uncertain, and these good 
prices are so doubtful, and—the d l take these 
lawyers and merchants; they get everything at 
last!’? And then he mused in silence, looking 
neither to the right nor left as he went forward. 
Passing out of the open fields, he penetrated a 
dark avenue which ran through a dense and um- 
brageous swamp-forest, which formed, as it were, 
a boundary between the river-lands and uplands, 
and was crowded with an immense growth of 
cypress, ash, poplar and pine—so densely arrayed 
that, though in midwinter, when all but the ever- 
greens were stripped of foliage, the beams of the 
sun were seldom suffered to find entrance. The 
day being clouded, the darkness of this region was 
still more oppressive, and a slight shiver shook 
the frame of our already desponding proprietor as 
he entered the narrow and dismal passage. At 
this moment an owl shrieked above him, a huge 
fowl, bald but horned, whose great human eyes 
and horrid screech might well disquiet with un- 
pleasant forebedings the mood of one so circum- 
stanced as our worthy planter. ‘‘ How like,’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ to the voice of Skinflint. I almost 
fancied at first that it was he crying out to me.” 
He looked up as he spoke, and beheld the bird 
sitting upon a great limb almost overhead, and 
looking directly down upon him. He rode on, 
the little incident oppressing him unpleasantly, 
and much more than his pride was willing to ad- 
mit. ‘‘ Why does that fellow cross my fancy 
thus? What is he to me? What can he do? 
He can have no purpose but for his clients, and 
these may be satisfied—let the worst come to the 
worst—by a timely surrender of the property.’’ 
But a second thought taught him not to lay this 
flattering unction to his soul. He had bought 
the Butler negroes at high, and the same sort of 
property was now selling at low prices. The 
loss must be large, and must be miade up out of 
his own estates. Then the interest, then his own 
debts, which, to meet this interest, already had 
been suffered to grow to a heavy item! Allto- 
gether, the prospect was such that our proprietor 
} of ‘* Maize-in-milk’’ was only too happy to ex- 
} clude the subject altogether from his thoughts. 
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But this was not so easy, and his gloomy mood 
continued till he reached his dwelling, where, 
soon after, the contents of his mail gave it an in- 
crease of sting and bitterness. ‘‘A letter from 
Mr. Skinflint,”’ he remarked quietly to his wife, 
‘*in which he speaks of being here in three days. 
That must bring him here to-morrow. Let us 
see—the letter is dated the 12th. Yes, indeed, 
to-morrow we may look for him.”’ 

** What does he come for?’’ said the simple- 
hearted but shrewd mother, looking up at Bessy 
Clinton. The latter did not see the glance, and 
did not appear to hear the inquiry. 

‘** You forget,’’ said the colonel, ‘‘ that he has 
the management of all the business of the Butler 
estate.”’ 

**Did you say that Mary Butler was coming, 
papa ?’’ 

‘** Not unless this letter says so, which I see 
comes from Bloomsdale, and is addressed to 
you.”’ 

Bessy Clinton received and read the epistle 
with eagerness. ‘‘ There, mamma, it is from 
Mary, and she and her aunt both are coming, and 
will be here on Saturday.”’ 

** We shall have a full house, then, for Fergus 
Berkshire rode in this morning to say that his 
mother would be up from the city in three days 
and would spend the Christmas with us.”’ 

The communication was received in grave si- 
lence—Colonel Openheart, his letters still in his 
hand, steadily watching the fire as flake by flake 
crumbled away into the mass below. 

** We shall have a full house, Mr. Openheart,’’ 
repeated the lady. 

** Yes.” 

A pause. 

‘* Why, husband, you seem to be in a dream!”’ 

** Yes—yes, I hear.’’ 

**T am glad you do, for it is necessary that you 
should write at once for supplies for Christmas. 
The sugar is almost out; we must have several 
pounds of green tea, and perhaps a little black, 
for Mrs. Berkshire asked for it when she was 
here before. She has learned the use of it at the 
north, where I am told they drink no other kind. 
And raisins, and currants, and almonds, apples 
and S 

We need not follow the good housekeeper 
through the catalogue. Our worthy proprietor 
was almost in despair, yet he subdued his feelings 
with great firmness and strength of will. Bessy 
Clinton alone perceived that something was 
wrong. Her eye perused the countenance of her 
father with a modest interest that did not suffer 
him to see that he was watched. She saw that 
his face had grown somewhat paler than its wont. 
She had already remarked that he had grown 
thinner during the past few months, and she now 
fancied that his hair had put on a more snowy 
complexion. She saw and mused, but was pro- 
perly silent. Colonel Openheart reopened one 
of the letters which he had just received. It was 











the polite request of his grocer that his account 
should be attended to. The sum total was set 
down that there should be no mistake—$718,44 ; 
and here were wants which must increase it con- 
siderably, and no crop, and no means of payment 
but by a great sacrifice of property. 

‘*I wish that there were no such season as 
Christmas.” 

** Oh, papa!’’ exclaimed Bessy Clinton, in re- 
proachful accents, ‘‘ how can you wish so ?”’ 

Mrs. Openheart looked up in surprise. 

** At least,’? said the proprietor, ‘‘I may be 
permitted to wish that this Christmas were fairly 
over.”’ 

‘* What, papa, just when I am calculating upon 
this as the most merry Christmas of any that we 
have ever had!’’ and the sweet girl, as she spoke, 
had glided to the chair where her father sat, and 
with arm that circled his neck was bending round 
and looking up affectionately in his face. A slight 
moisture gathered in his eyes, which it was just 
possible for him to subdue. 

‘*May you ever find it happy with you at 
Christmas, Bessy, and at all other seasons. God 
bless you, my dear child; you are of more com- 
fort to me than all the others. But I can scarcely 
share with you in your delights this Christmas.’’ 

** And why not, papa ?”’ 

**You know that I have made no crop this 
year; there was a failure last year also, and ano- 
ther partial failure the year before, and my ex- 
penses have been very heavy. Bills must be 
paid, and - 

‘*Didn’t I warn you of it, husband, when you 
would buy those Butler negroes?’’ said the good 
wife, with an exulting shake of the head and 
finger. 

‘Yes, Mrs. Openheart, you did,’’ answered 
the husband, mildly, ‘‘ but that was only after 
they were bought; and the question now is, not 
exactly as to your credit as a prophet, but to mine 


’ 





as a paymaster.’’ 

The sagacious lady felt the gentle rebuke and 
was silent. 

‘* There are debts to be paid, Bessy Clinton,”’ 
continued the father, affectionately, though sadly ; 
‘“and this it is which makes me tremble even at 
the additional charges which this Christmas is to 
bring upon me.”’ 

‘* But our friends must be received with pro- 
per welcome, Colonel Openheart,”’ said the lady. 

‘¢ Oh, true,’’ was the answer, as if it were a 
matter of course that certain appearances should 
be maintained even though at the sacrifice of 
everything—“‘ true, true, your groceries shall be 
ordered, and we shall be prepared, I trust, to 
welcome with proper warmth every guest who 
may honor us with his presence—not forgetting 
that bird of evil aspect and voice, Richard Skin- 
flint, Esq., himself. But I am afraid it will cost 


us greatly, and we must look to contract our ex- 
penses among ourselves, and make up in this 


I will 


way what our hospitality may dissipate. 
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order what you desire. This year there shall be 
no changes. Merrie old Christmasse must visit 
the children too, as usual, and as we continue our 
own luxuries, the negroes must have theirs. The 
New Year must not be clouded to our inferiors 
because we are gloomy.”’ 

‘* But we shall not be gloomy, papa,’’ said 
Bessy Clinton, twining herself about him and 
kissing his cheeks fondly. ‘‘ This dark weather 
will disappear; hereafter you will have good sea- 
sons and good luck. Let me prophesy—me, Bessy 
Clinton, among the prophets—that next year will 
be a famous crop year, prices high-——”’ 

‘* And grocers low,’’ was the somewhat sober 
conclusion of the father. ‘‘ You are a good girl, 
Bessy, and I will probably remind you of your 
prophecy next Christmas, as your mother takes 
care to remind me of hers—that is, when they 
happen to be true. But what is here? Looking 
at Skinflint’s letter and the grocer’s, I have 
omitted one that would seem to be from Ned.”’ 

‘*From Ned?’’ exclaimed mother and daughter 
in the same breath. 

‘*Tt looks like his hand, and is from New 
York. Sure enough, it is he. He reached New 
York on Friday last, in the Sylvie de Grasse, 
from Havre, and will be in Charleston by the 
Wilmington boat.”’ 

‘* When, papa, when ?”’ 

** To-morrow.” 

‘*To-morrow! Dear, dear Ned, how I long 
to see his face again.”’ 

The ejaculations of Bessy Clinton were suffi- 
cient for the rest. ‘The mother’s eyes were full 
of bright tears, and in the grateful thoughts of a 
favorite son arrived at home and manhood, the 
cares which troubled the father were temporarily 
forgotten. 

The next day brought Skinflint. He was re- 
ceived with respect and kindness, if not cordiality, 
though neither our proprietor nor the worthy ma- 
tron, his wife, beheld his coming with any satis- 
faction. The former could not forget that it was 
in the power of this man, with whom he could 
have no sympathies, materially to impair his for- 
tunes; and the latter had suspicions which never 
crossed her companion’s mind, that Skinflint’s 
eye was fixed upon her daughter with an expres- 
sion which already denotes the foregone conclu- 
sion of the hawk, who sees, from his swing in 
air, where the partridge is about to nestle. Any 
notion that such was the passion of the attorney, 
never once troubled the thought of Colonel Open- 
heart, whose pride of character could not for an 
instant tolerate the idea of any sympathies be- 
tween a creature of such avid and selfish charac- 
ter and his purely-minded and generous child. 
But Mrs. Openheart said nothing of her conjec- 
tures, and the fears of her husband with regard 
to Skinflint were wholly of a different character. 
They rode out together a little while after the 
arrival of the latter, and crossed the cotton and 
cornfields.in their route to the river. There was 
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an unpleasant grin upon the lips of Skinflint as 
the mean appearance of the cotton stems denoted 
the complete failure of the crop. He had heard 
something of this before, enough to satisfy him 
that things were going on as he wished them. A 
southern planter is apt to be suspicious of your 
comments when he is conscious that his crop is 
obviously inferior, and the eye of Colonel Open- 
heart was soon sensible of the expression on the 
countenance of Skinflint. 

‘Not much cotton here this year, colonel,”’ 
said he, switching his boot as they rode. 

‘‘None, sir, none, as you may see,”’ 
sudden, almost sharp reply. 

‘*Hum!’’ A pause. ‘‘ How is your corn crop, 
colonel ?”’ 

‘*Turn your horse’s head with mine, and you 
shall answer your own question.”’ 

They rode aside to other fields. The corn- 
stalks, low and slender, told their own story of a 
blight quite as great as that in the cotton field. 

‘* Why, colonel, you will hardly make enough 
to do you, at this rate.’’ 

‘* Shall have to buy a thousand bushels at least, 
sir,’’ responded the other, almost fiercely. 

Skinflint knew the fact a month before, but it 
was the nature of the creature to extort the ac- 
knowledgment of the sufferer by making him lay 
bare his sore as frequently as possible, though at 
each effort he tore away some portion of the skin. 

‘*And corn already seventy cents,’’ was the 
muttered commentary of the executioner. 

‘* Seventy-five here,’’ was the stern correction 
which the proprietor interposed. 

**Indeed!”’ exclaimed Skinflint ; ‘‘ then in three 
weeks more it will be a dollar.’’ 

7 was the second moody 


was the 


Possibly two, sir,’’ 
amendment. 

**Scarcely, colonel,’’ was the speculative sug- 
gestion of the attorney. ‘‘ Prices here, whenever 
they pass beyond a certain point, bring in compe- 
tition from other quarters. Here, sellers must be 
governed by some regard to the Charleston mar- 
ket, which in turn takes its color from the extent 
of the crops in Maryland and North Carolina. 
Now, as the crops this year in these two states 
have been of average character, it follows that 
the article will scarcely exceed eighty cents in 
Charleston. Allow for the cost of each transition 
and freight by railroad or wagon, and you must 
see that it can by no possibility exceed one dollar 
here, unless with reference to some very great 
scarcity. I don’t think, all things considered, that 
you will have to give more than a dollar, though 
it may possibly, in two months more, go two- 
eighths above it, particularly as I suppose that 
none of your neighbors have done better than 
yourself.”’ 

‘* You mistake, sir—few of them but have done 
better.”’ 

‘*Indeed! But that is very unfortunate! But 
you have past seasons to rely upon, colonel. You 
have made good crops heretofore, and can very 
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well afford to contend with the evils of the pre- 
sent.’’ 

‘* Unfortunately, sir, I have no such source of 
consolation. This is the third, though the worst 
by far, of three successive failures.’’ 

‘*Indeed! But suffer me to ask, Colonel 
Openheart, to what do you ascribe these fail- 
ures ?”’ 

** Why, sir, Ido not see what good can pos- 
sibly arise to either of us from the inquiry. Per- 
haps the shortest way would be to adopt the sug- 
gestion of my neighbors, and to assume that all 
the mischief lay in the incapacity of the pro- 
prietor.”’ 

An audible ‘‘ Hem!’’ answered this cold con- 
clusion, which shut the door upon any farther 
annoyance from this score at least, and a some- 
what protracted silence followed, broken at length 
by Colonel Openheart, whose mind had been gra- 
dually steeled by the tone, manner and comments 
of his companion, to a resolute approach to the 
very subject which, over all he most dreaded and 
could have wished to avoid. It was with some- 
thing of desperation, therefore, that he himself 
opened the business of his debt to the estate of 
Butler. 

‘*I take for granted, Mr. Skinflint, that there 
can be no reason why, in the present condition of 
my affairs, I should not have every indulgence 
from Messrs. Ingelhart and Cripps. Miss Butler 
is still a minor, and the investment is notoriously 
safe. I an: aware that the entire payment is now 
due, but it must be evident to you that in the 
failure of my crops and the low prices of cotton for 
the last three years, so large a payment was im- 
possible except at great sacrifice of property. Be- 
sides, as you are aware, the negroes were bought 
at very high prices.”’ 

** Quite too high,”’ said Skinflint, with some 
gravity, well remembering that but for the gene- 
rous impulse of Openheart he would have had 
them at his own prices. The recollection did 
not make him more accessible to the suggestions 
of the proprietor. ‘‘ There may be some diffi- 
culty about the matter; and I am free to confess, 
Colonel Openheart, that your own statement holds 
forth nothing encouraging to a creditor, particu- 
larly in such a case as ours, where we represent 
the interests of a minor. The investment may 
be safe at present, but when you speak of a fail- 
ure of three crops in succession, upon the suc- 
cessful making of which your only chance of 
payment depends, we are a little disquieted. 
Another failure diminishes our securities and ne- 
cessarily increases your responsibility to other 
creditors, and the game may finally depend upon 
the degree of speed which the creditor may make 
in securing the stakes.’’ 

Openheart winced at this cool suggestion, but 
he had to control his emotions. The matter was 
one simply of business, and he felt that he had 
nothing to do but to put aside all the sensibilities 
—quite unnecessary in such a case and with such | 
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a companion—of the gentleman. He answered 
quietly, though it tasked some effort to do so— 
‘* But the property is always there, secured by 
mortgage, which you may foreclose at any mo- 
ment.’ 

‘* But the property may not be always there.’’ 

** How, sir ?”’ 

‘*It is a perishable property, and your real es- 
tates, which are the collateral securities, may be 
subject to the more perfect liens of other credi- 
tors. Besides, sir, negroes are falling in value, 
and the foreclosure of mortgage at this moment 
may be of vast importance even to your own 
safety, since the probabilities are that they will 
bring much better prices now—though still far 
less than when you bought—than they would in 
twelve months hence.”’ 

‘* Am I to understand from this, Mr. Skinflint, 
that your instructions are to foreclose if payment 
be not now made ?”’ 

‘*By no means, sir. What I say, is simply to 
suggest some of the difficulties in the way of a 
decision at this moment. I must reflect on the 
condition of affairs, and will communicate with 
my clients.’’ 

‘It is understood, Mr. Skinflint, that you have 
the entire confidence of Messrs. Ingelhart and 
Cripps, and that your opinion will be almost cer- 
tain to determine their conduct.”’ 

‘*T flatter myself,” replied the attorney, with 
a mixed expression of meekness and complacency, 
‘*that I am not wholly without my influence over 
the minds of those gentlemen. But you will per- 
mit me to ask, Colonel Openheart, with what 
purpose your remark is made ?”’ 

‘* Surely, sir, my purpose was a very simple 
one—it was only that I might express the hope 
that your dealings with me and your knowledge 
of my affairs were such as would enable you to 
assure your clients of the undoubted security 
which they possess, collaterally, for the bonds 
which they hold of mine in behalf of the estate 
of Butler.’’ 

The lawyer looked grave for a moment, then 
smiling and turning round to his companion with 
an air of great amenity and frankness—‘‘ Colonel 
Openheart, it may be that I shall find it equally 
my pleasure and my interest to serve you in this 
manner. I think it likely, sir, that I shall have 
to seek a favor at your hands before I leave you. 
Now, sir, one good turn deserves another, and 

” 


‘* A favor at my hands, Mr. Skinflint? And, 
pray, what is it ?’’ 

‘* Excuse me, sir—not just now. Sufficient for 
the day, &c. Excuse me—not yet—not yet! 
Meanwhile, sir, if you please, we will suspend 
the conversation on this subject.’’ 

The manner of Skinflint struck our proprietor 
unpleasantly. Without question, Colonel Open- 
heart was an aristocrat, and the familiar, very 
frank and friendly tones of his companion, were 
decidedly more grating upon his ears than the 
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keen, avid utterance of the calculating and selfish 
man of business. ‘They made him uneasy for a 
moment, as he could not possibly divine in what 
way he was expected to requite the service of the 
attorney. He was relieved when he recollected 
that Skinflint had lately bought a plantation in 
his neighborhood, and being a lawyer, naturally 
looked to fill some seat either in congress or the 
legislature. The large influence of Colonel Open- 
heart was unquestionable, and he now worried 
himself with asking if he could conscientiously 
support such a person. But the adage of which 
Skinflint had reminded him, and which is always 
a favorite one with those who retoil from trouble, 
determined him to dismiss the evil to the day 
when it must come up; and thus satisfied, our 
colonel readily complied with the evident desires 


of his companion to canter off in the direction of 


the dwelling. 

They left the fields accordingly, after a ten 
minutes’ ride, and took their way out into one 
of the main roads of the country. They were 
scarcely entered upon this, when they encoun- 
tered Bessy Clinton and Fergus Berkshire, on 
horseback, emerging from one of the long and 
lonely avenues leading out into the pine lands. 
Could Colonel Openheart have seen the scowl 
that showed itself upon Skinflint’s brow at this 
unexpected meeting! ‘The two young people 
rode slowly and seemed totally absorbed in their 
own affairs. There was an evident flush upon 
the face of Bessy Clinton, while the cheeks of 
The 


parties exchanged greetings, and while the colonel 


Fergus seemed rather pale than otherwise. 


and his companion walked their horses, the youth 
and damse! gave their steeds a free rein and were 
soon out of sight in the direction of the dwelling. 

‘*A good-looking young fellow, that,’’ said 
Skinflint, ‘‘ with some natural cleverness. But 
ours is not an age of industry and exertion—and 
once give a fellow a chance with plenty of money 
on foreign travel, and you may be sure that all’s 
over with him. I have good reason to believe 
that young Berkshire made a monstrovs hole in 
his own and mother's capital when he was abroad. 
His dissipation while in Paris was said to be no- 
torious.”’ 

** Said by whom, Mr. Skinflint ?”’ 

** Oh, by everybody. ‘The thing was all over 
town when he first came home from Europe.”’ 

‘* Town is a famous place for scandal, Mr. Skin- 
flint, and ‘ they say’ is a proverbial liar. I know 
nothing of Berkshire’s doings while abroad except 
while he was in Paris, and there my son Edward 
happened to be with him during his whole stay. 
Edward speaks of him there as a close and eager 
student of the language, the country and the fine 
arts. I very much doubt if the charge of dissi- 
pation was ever less properly made than against 
Fergus. He shows no traces of it now; and, in- 
deed, by his general intelligence, equal readiness 
and modesty, and large acquisition of facts, he 
shows that he could have employed but little 
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time in excesses, or his intellectual gains must 
have come by instinct. As for his expenditures 
—but it may be that your profession has brought 
you to a knowledge of straits in the family with 
which I am unfamiliar, and 1 must not oppose 
my conjectures to your facts. Still I cannot per- 
suade myself that either he or his mother is in 
any difficulty.”’ 

‘‘Nor do I say it. 
their aflairs myself, but it was said that they 
would probably have to put down the city estab- 
lishment and have to retire wholly upon the 
country.” 

‘* Said probably by those who speak rather from 
their wishes than their wit. Mrs. Berkshire, 
while a very liberal and lofty-minded woman, is 
yet a very prudent one. She has, I think, trained 


I have no knowledge of 





her son very admirably, and 

‘* All that may be, Colonel Openheart, but the 
best of training will not always or oiten secure 
our children against the temptations of a new 
sphere and an intoxicating novelty in society.”’ 

‘* Always, sir—good training will always secure 
the young against any temptation. But the ques- 
tion is as to the quality of training. What is 
good and what is bad training is hardly settled yet 
among philosophers. It certainly is net among 
parents and schoolmasters, who seem to me to 
pride themselves most upon their system where 
the regimen is the very worst.”’ 

‘* You may be right, sir, and I am not prepared 
to discuss a mere abstraction; but though this 
young man’s education may have been as you 
think it, still the exception is possible, you know; 
and while such are the reports in the city, if I 
were a futher I should be very jealous of the fa- 
miliarity of any such person with a daughter of 
mine.”’ 

Colorel Openheart half wheeled his horse, 
about te survey the speaker. ‘‘ Really, Mr. 
Skinflint, I have reason to thank you for your 
counsel and so has my family; but, believe me, 
we have none of us any apprehensions either 
from the vices of Fergus Berkshire or the weak- 
nesses of my daughter. Her training, at least, 
has been such that we can confide everything to 
her delicacy, which, in the case of women, is the 
best security for their discretion. Still, sir, I 
thank you—I thank you.”’ 

There was something in the tone and manner 
of Colonel Openheart that warned Mr. Skinflint 
he had ventured a little too far. 

‘*Pardon me, Colonel Openheart,’’ he said, 
quickly, ‘*but I meant not to advise. My remark 
was purely general, and did not specially relate 
This young man may be a very 


to your case. 
Of my own knowledge, I can 


good young man. 
say nothing against him.’’ 

‘*Can you upon the knowledge of any other 
person? If you can, Mr. Skinflint, you shall see 
that I am as vigilant in the protection of my fire- 
side as any man in the country.”’ 

‘* Why, no, sir, not upon the knowledge of any 
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one in particular—but what is said by many, sir, 
places the matter said in that category which, 
among legal men, constitutes a proverbial noto- 
riety, and such is not supposed to need proving.”’ 

‘*Good law, no doubt, but most awful mo- 
rality! Can you mention, among those who deal 
in this notoriety, one person who professes to 
speak from his own knowledge ?”’ 

‘*No; I am not sure that I can.’’ 

‘Then I think that we may safely venture to 
dismiss the story, since the truth that no man 
will father is very apt to prove a falsehood. 
Your law rule, which rejects all hearsay testi- 
mony, will justify our irreverence.”’ 

We need not pursue the dialogue which Skin- 
flint, confident as he usually was, could not but 
see had terminated to his disadvantage. His tone 
was judiciously lowered, though without lessen- 
ing any of the unfavorable impressions which his 
companion had contrived to form of his character 
and heart. Our proprietor treated him, however, 
with a peculiar civility, the stateliness of which, 
as it kept him at a distance without affording him 
definite cause of resentment, was sufficiently irk- 
some, and he longed in his heart to have an op- 
portunity to punish the patrician for the privilege 
which he exercised, being an honest man, of be- 
having fearlessly like one. Jt was the errror of 
Skinflint to suppose that, having shown Colonel 
Openheart that he was somewhat in his power, 
he had acquired the right to prescribe to him in 
moral and social respects. He was soon made to 
see that there were some personal barriers which 
not even his legal and moneyed strength would 
enable him to break down. The character which 
is well grounded upon principle and well trained 
by habit, never yields in any misfortune, never 
succumbs to any condition, though these may 
menace every social and domestic security that 
we possess. 

At dinner, Colonel Openheart was the hospi- 
table landholder—that noble, old English charac- 
ter which we do not sufficiently value, but which 
is the source of England’s best securities. He 
seemed to forget that he had cause of apprehen- 
sion or annoyance, and the ease, the dignity, the 
grace with which he presided, the perpetual 
watchfulness that saw that no one remained un- 

supplied, these all served to extort from the secret 
thought of Skinflint a wholesome wonder as to 
the source of so much equilibrium. Dinner was 
late, and with night came the mail, bringing a 
hurried letter from Edward, which our proprietor, 
for reasons of his own, and with (for him) un- 
wonted circumspection, forbore to read aloud. 
This letter told him of the young man’s safe ar- 
rival in Charleston, and of his intention to be en 
route for the plantation in another day. Was it 
the postscript which informed the father that it 
was the writer’s purpose to take Bloomdale in 
his way, and if possible bring Mary Butler and 
her aunt along with him, that kept him from 
reading it aloud ? 


The two gentleman sat up late. We did not 
mention that Fergus Berkshire did not stay to 
supper, but left the company as soon as dinner 
was over, with an apology, in which he pleaded 
necessary business. He ceased to be the subject 
of Skinflint’s comment, but the occasional glance 
of the latter, as the youth engaged the attention 
of Bessy Clinton, did not escape the eyes of the 
vigilant mother. The intimacy between the 
young man and the maiden seemed to disturb 
the equilibrium of the attorney, and probably 
rendered him much more precipitate than he 
would have been in a matter which, as he sat 
with Colonel Openheart that night—the family 
having retired—he proceeded to bring up. We 
will not adopt his language, the substance of 
which was a formal proposal from him, Richard 
Skinflint, attorney at law, for the hand in wed- 
lock of the fair maiden, Bessy Clinton Openheart. 
Many long speeches, circuitously conceived and 
cumbrously worded, prefaced this offer. Colonel 
Openheart looked upon the speaker with unmiti- 
gated astonishment, but he was prudent, kept his 
temper and his secret, and calmly answered the 
lawyer that he, Skinflint, should be permitted an 
interview in the morning with his daughter and 
hear his answer from her own lips. Skinflint 
said something in reply to this in approbation of 
the excellent custom prevailing in certain coun- 
tries, where the parents adjusted among them- 
selves the contracts of marriage, and the young 
people were sufficiently dutiful to submit. But 
Colonel Openheart’s reply was brief and to the 
purpose. His daughter must determine for her- 
self in a matter so vital to her own happiness. 
The night passed over with due rapidity. The 
morning brought breakfast and the promised in- 
terview. Conducting his daughier to the library, 
he instructed her to await the coming of Mr. 
Skinflint, and to give becoming ear to his com- 
munications, ‘The latter was apprised that the 
damsel was in waiting. and with something more 
of flurry and agitation than ever troubled him in 
his ordinary practice, he stole half on tiptoe into 
the designated apariment. How he purred and 
prabbled, with what studied and formal phrase he 
proceeded to a declaration in which, if the heart 
be only warm and faithful, the lips may bungle 
and the tongue falter without dread of censure or 
ridicule, we will not say. Enough that his pro- 
posals, when Bessy Clinton fully understood 
them, were quite as confounding to that damsel 
as they were to her father. We need scarcely 
say that they met with ready rejection. What a 
blind thing is selfishness! Here, now, was a 
person of great worldly shrewdness, singularly 
sagacious in common business transactions, yet 
blundering with the inconceivable notion that he 
could possibly prevail with youth, beauty, tender- 
ness, and the most generous and confiding faith. 
Taught by selfishness to regard wealth as the 
only power, he had forgotten that such subjects 
as affection, duty, taste, sweetness and grace, 
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must always acknowledge far different authori- 
It was impossible for sweet Bessy Clinton 
to be unkind or harsh, and though greatly sur- 
prised, if not indignant, at the proposal, she re- 
plied with gentleness. She was sorry that Mr. 
Skinflint had set his heart—his heart!—on his 
handmaid, but really the thing was out of the 
She was very grateful, but begged re- 
spectfully to be excused. Do not suppose that 
there was any mocking in her response. The 
irony is wholly ours. His pill was quite as much 
sweetened as it well could be, but was still such 
as he found it difficult to swallow. He would 
have argued the case, as he recovered his cou- 
rage, precisely as he would have done before a 
jury in the matter of cow and calf, in trespass or 
replevin—and did argue it. The damsel heard 
him quietly to the end, and affirmed the previous 
verdict. He hurried to Colonel Openheart as to 
a court of appeal, but the colonel disclaimed ju- 
risdiction ; and ordering his horses, with fury but 
ill-concealed, Skinflint prepared to take his de- 
parture before dinner. With genuine politeness, 
regarding the circumstances, our proprietor did 
not urge him to delay. With nice and delicate 
consideration, he complied with his wishes, con- 
versed with him without reserve and with studied 
kindness, but studiously forebore any absurd, 
apologetic or sympathetic discourses. The par- 
ties separated on good terms, Skinflint shaking 
his host’s hand warmly and smiling in his face 
affectionately as he took his departure; but ere 
he was well out of sight, he shook his hand me- 
nacingly back upon the habitation, and swore, in 
muttered accents, through his closed teeth, a 
bitter oath of vengeance. Our proprietor knew 
enough of the person to apprehend that he had 
made a fast enemy, but he remembered the pro- 
verb, and put off his regrets and sorrows as well as 
he might to the day of evil that should compel them. 

We pass over three days, and still Edward had 
not arrived. ‘‘ He is sick in Charlestou,’’ said 
the anxious mother. ‘‘He is at Bloomdale,’’ 
said the more knowing daughter. ‘‘ He is spend- 
ing time and money wherever he is,’’ said the 
dissatisfied father, ‘* instead of being at his law.”’ 
The fourth day brought the truant as an escort 
to Mrs. St. Clair and Mary Butler. He had been 
delayed at Bloomdale at the requisition of the 
ladies, and the excuse was readily received by 
the parents, particularly as it was urged by a tall, 
handsome and well-bred youth, more than six 
feet high, admirably proportioned, and carrying 
himself like a prince of the blood royal. The 
father forgot his troubles as he saw his own youth 
restored and reflected in his son. He was not 
suffered to forget them long. That very evening 
brought him a letter from Skinflint, as the attor- 
ney for Ingelhart and Cripps. ‘‘ Sense of duty, 
Foreclosure of mortgage, &c. Unavoid- 
Very sorry, &¢. With sentiments of 


ties. 


question. 


cc. 
able, &c. 
profound respect, &c. 


(Signed) 
**Ricnarp SKINFLINT.”’ 
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The proprietor crumpled the graceless epistle 
in his palm and hurled it into the fire. The wife 
alone saw the act. The young people were busy 
around the evening table, examining a world of 
curiosities which Edward had brought home from 
Europe. They little knew of the bitterness that 
dashed the cup of joy even while it was at the old 
father’s lips. He uttered no sigh, no word. He 
would not cloud the happiness of that youthful 
He resolved upon the exercise of all his 
manhood. ‘Taking his hat, he went forth inte 
the night. It was a lovely starlight. The skies 
were never more thickly studded with the saintly 
watchers, and all were bright and beautiful as if 
they had never felt a cloud. He walked down 
the noble avenue of oaks and cedars towards 
the high road. Ere he reached the gateway, a 
vehicle dashed by in considerable haste, which 
he recognized as that of Skinflint. This person 
was also a proprietor, and planted only a few 
miles distant. Though not a resident at his place, 
for his professional duties in the city would not 
suffer this, he yet contrived occasionally to visit 
his plantation, where, when not the guest of his 
neighbors, he was of his overseer. The angry 
feeling in Col. Openheart's breast was strongly 
excited as he detected the carriage of his enemy. 
He himself remained unseen in the shadow of the 
ancestral trees, but he clearly discerned the head 
of Skinflint as he thrust it forth for examination 
while passing the avenue of the man whom he 
now fondly thought to victimize. Colonel Open- 
heart conjectured his thoughts, and the fierce 
idea rose in his mind of a deadly grapple with the 
scoundrel. Had they met on foot or on horse- 
back in the high road, it had been scarcely pos- 
sible, in the present mood of our proprietor, to 
have foreborne inflicting some indignity upon the 
base and malignant creature. But he passed, 
never dreaming that Openheart was so near. 
Had he fancied it, his head had never shown 
itself from the carriage window. 

We must hurry over a week in order to realize 
the more important events in our narrative. We 
are again on the threshold of Father Chrystmasse. 
Our lady proprietor at ‘‘ Maize-in-milk’’ has re- 
ceived the necessary supplies from the grocer. 
The hogs are killed, the mince-pies are made, 
and the usual guests, invited and uninvited, are 
already pouring in. The songs of Bessy Clinton 
and Mary Butler are ringing through the dwell- 
ing, and every customary chorus, gathered from 
the early poets in tribute to the season, has been 
employed to guide the merry damsels in the de- 
co ration of mantel and mirror, and window, and 
to cheer them in the prosecution of their pretty 
tasks. For a week beforehand the dance was 
continued nightly in the great hall. There were 
now Fergus Berkshire and Edward Openheart, 
and one or more of the latter’s old acquaintances, 
to say nothing of neighboring maidens just rising 
into womanhood, whom the hospitalities of 
‘* Maize-in-milk’’ had brought together. Two 
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MAIZE IN MILK. 


days before Christmas, John and William made 
their appearance from college; and Tom Open- 
heart, now a lad of twelve, and very tall for his 
age, was permitted to add to the strength of the 
company, in regard to the interests of certain of 
the damsels who were about his own age. Alto- 
gether, the auspices were particularly favorable 
to the sports of the young. Our ancient friends, 
Jones, Whipple, Whitfield, Bond and daughter, 
and good old father Kinsale—who in growing 
older did not seem to have grown a jot more 
feeble than he was twenty years before—also 
came with the day preceding Christmas, and 
wore their pleasantest aspects. But the weather 
had a cold, forbidding complexion still, and our 
proprietor found it difficult to keep from his own 
visage the doubts and apprehensions which were 
working in his mind. At this moment a stranger 
rode into the enclosure, who proved to be the 
sheriff of the district. He declared his purpose 
very civilly, regretted the necessity under which 
he was placed, showed his credentials, and would 
receive either the money on the bond, or the ne- 
groes. There was no remedy; Colonel Open- 
heart submitted with simple fortitude. The ne- 
groes were at the sheriff’s service. He excused 
himself to his guests and accompanied the officer 
to the negro-quarter. 

‘* But why not wait till sale day, sir?’’ was the 
inquiry of Colonel Openheart. ‘‘ They shall 
then be forthcoming.’’ 

The officer hesitated, but at length remarked— 
‘*T should do so cheerfully, sir, having myself 
every confidence in your honor; but I have been 
counseled that I shall be held rigidly responsible 
unless the levy is at once made, as some reason 
exists for suspecting that your son will be em- 
ployed to run the negroes to Texas.”’ 

‘*By whom, sir, has this intimation been 
given ?”’ 

‘*By Mr. Skinflint, acting for Ingelhart and 
Cripps.”’ 

‘* The scoundrel ! 
Make your levy.”’ 

The negroes were by this time assembled and 
listening with eager anxiety. 

‘* You must go, my people,”’ said the proprie- 
tor, addressing them with a voice which his emo- 
tions hardly suffered to be articulate—‘* you must 
go, I cannot help it. I would have saved you, 
but cannot. I have done for you all I could; I 
can do no more !”’ 

He turned away to conceal his emotion, and 
hurried into the neighboring woods. The strong 
man wept like a child as the loud outcries and 
lamentations of the slaves still pursued him. He 
had been to them a father and a benefactor, had 
watched them in sickness and indulged them 
with moderate tasks when well. As he thought 
upon the parting, he recovered all his strength. 
He came forth, and said to the sheriff—‘‘ You 
will bring them up to the house ?”’ 

‘* Why, sir,’’ said the officer, with considerate 
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sensibility, ‘‘I had proposed taking them through 
the woods. It would mortify you before your 
guests.”’ 

‘*T thank you, sir,’’ was the respectful but 
proud answer—‘‘I thank you; but I must re- 
quest that you will bring them to the dwelling 
before you depart. I have something to bestow 
upon them. My guests will know all before long, 
and may as well hear it at once.’’ 

The negroes were brought accordingly. 

** You see, my friends, I have some troubles 
for my Christmas. They are rather new to me 
in my old age, but it is probable that I shall be- 
come familiar with them before I die.”’ 

Something more was said—enough to show that 
our proprietor, in his unaffected grief, had lost 
nothing of his manliness. He proceeded to open 
the cases in which the Christmas presents were 
kept. These were not to have been given till 
the ensuing day, but this delay would have de- 
prived the Butler negroes of their share of gifts. 
With hasty hand our proprietor bestowed his wares. 

** Now take them, Mr. Sheriff, as quickly as 
you please, so that our young people may not see 
them. They are down the road, and if you pur- 
sue that path, you will escape them. Good morn- 
ing, sir, good morning,’’ and the speaker retired 
among his guests. He maintained his courage 
manfully, was once more the courtly and con- 
siderate host, still solicitous of the wants and 
wishes of the meanest, until, some two hours 
having elapsed, an uproar without drew attention 
to the windows. What was the surprise of Col. 
Openheart to see all the negroes returned, and to 
find them quite clamorous in the publication of 
their delight that they were not to lose their pre- 
sent master. One of their number presented him- 
self with a letter, which our proprietor opened 
with no little curiosity, for as yet nothing had 
been got from the negroes by reason of the mul- 
titude of voices which threw any or much light 
upon the mystery. The letter was from young 
Berkshire. We give it without curtailment. 


‘‘Dear strn:—Meeting with the sheriff, and 
being in want of a sufficient force for my Cedar 
Island plantation, I have ventured to assume your 
bond, with interest, being perfectly satisfied to 
pay the same price for the negroes at which you 
bought them. As I hold them to be amply worth 
the amount, I leave it entirely with yourself to 
retain them, if you please, paying me at your 
leisure—though I should prefer to have them, on 
my assumption of your several responsibilities in 
regard to this property. Whatever may be your 
decision, which you can make at your leisure, it 
will at least be proper that they should remain in 
your keeping until afterthe holidays. Very faith- 
fully, and with great respect, I am, my dear sir, 

‘* Your obliged friend and servant, 
‘*Fereus M. Berxsuire.”’ 

Colonel Openheart had not a word to say. The 

act was so handsome that he at once gave the 
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letter into the hands of old Kinsale, who read it 
twice aloud to the company. ‘The proprietor 
went out to the negroes and sent them back 
happy to their habitations. The young people 
soon after made their appearance. They had 
heard something of the matter, and Edward 
Openheart, as soon as all the facts were made 
known to him, at once rode over to Berkshire’s 
te give him his own and the thanks of the family. 

‘*Tell him, Ned, that he shall have the ne- 
groes, and tell him what you please besides, from 
your own heart.’’ 

Such was all the message of the father. Berk- 
shire looked somewhat anxious when the young 
man paused. 

** Do you bring any letter, Ned ?”’ 

“ae.” 

‘* No message from anybody ?”’ 

‘None but that from my father. What do 
you expect ?’’ 

** Nay, never mind ; you will hear soonenough.”’ 

The young man seemed dull and disappointed, 
and was not easily persuaded to give a detailed 
account of his fortunate interposition to arrest 
the departure of the sheriff with the property. 
His narrative was briefly to the effect that, having 
occasion to ride a few miles up the road, he had 
suddenly, on his return, encountered the troop, 
with the sheriff and Skinflint at their head. The 
former had been summoned to the house of the 
latter, where he had stayed the last night, and 
they had gone out together the next day on their 
official mission immediately after breakfast, Skin- 
flint waiting some four miles off for the return of 
the officer. He had timed his proceedings with 
the basest cunning and malevolence. He knew 
that ‘‘ Maize-in-milk’’ was crowded with guests 
and neighbors, and that the pride of the proprie- 
tor would be touched to the quick by such a hu- 
miliating exposure as that which he meditated. 
He had not anticipated the issue. Fergus Berk- 
shire met the party even while Skinflint was re- 
ceiving from the sheriff a description of what had 
taken place. The exulting grin had not passed 
from his features as Fergus drew nigh. A few 
words sufficed to put him in possession of all the 
facts. 

**T will assume this obligation,’’ he said to the 
officer, by whom he was well known. 

** Costs, interest, &c.?’’ said Skinflint. 

**T will assume them all.”’ 

‘*Tt must be in writing,’’ muttered Skinflint. 

‘* Very good, sir.”’ 

The sheriff produced the papers with which the 
providence of the lawyer had furnished him, and 
a pocket inkstand and pen enabled Berkshire to 
prepare and sign an adequate obligation under 
the instructions of Skinflint himself, with which 
he had to confess himself satisfied. No unne- 
cessary words passed between the parties. 

**Go home to your master, good people,’’ said 
Berkshire to the negroes. The sheriff he asked 
to dine with him, to Skinflint he bowed and bade 
good morning. 
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‘* The rascal!’’ exclaimed Ned Openheart; ‘‘if 
I had him under my horsewhip! But, dear Fer- 
gus, you will go back with me to ‘ Maize-in- 
milk ?’ ’” 

‘** Not to-day, Ned,”’ said the other, somewhat 
sadly. 

‘** To-night, then ?”’ 

‘*No; you must excuse me, but I have good 
reasons for not visiting your house to-day.”’ 

‘*Pshaw! you fear that we shall be thanking 
you and all that sort of thing, but I promise you 
on my honor we shall say nothing about it.”’ 

Berkshire was firm, and Ned rode away some- 
what wondering what had so suddenly come over 
the fellow. The mystery was explained as soon 
as he got home. Sweet Bessy Clinton had seized 
the first moment, when she could divert her 
father from his guests, to place before his eyes 
a written proposal from Fergus Berkshire for her 
hand, and to throw herself in tearful silence upon 
the old man’s neck. 

** And when did you get this, Bessy Clinton ?”’ 

** Last night, sir.”’ 

‘** And what do you say, Bessy ?”’ 

** Oh, father, I do think Mr. Berkshire is an 
honorable gentleman.”’ 

‘*T agree with you, Bessy; and were I you, I 
would certainly accept his offer.”’ 

‘* Thanks, dear father, thanks.”’ 

** Well, my child, go and write to him your- 
self. He deserves it.’’ 

Fergus Berkshire did come to ‘‘Maize-in-milk”’ 
that night. 

If Richard Skinflint found himself discomfited 
so unexpectedly that day, the next, which was 
Christmas, brought him new sources of disquiet 
and new mortifications in a communication from 
Mrs. St. Clair, advising him that her niece had 
accepted the hand of Mr. Edward Openheart, and 
that the marriage was arranged to take place the 
ensuing May. ‘‘ As this event,’’’ said the letter, 
‘*is the contingency upon which her minority 
determines, and as I have yielded my consent to 
the contract, which was the sole condition coupled 
with this contingency, it will be necessary that 
Messrs. Ingelhart and Cripps should be prepared 
for the settlement with the future protector of the 
heiress in anticipation of the expected event.”’ 

Skinflint did not sleep that night—nor, for that 
matter, did several of our parties; but the pro- 
vocation to wakefulness among them was the re- 
sult of very different feelings. At ‘‘ Maize-in- 
milk’’ there was now no check to the happiness 
of all the circle. The revolution was complete. 
The horizon was no longer overcast. The moon 
and stars were all out. Instead of the shrieks of 
the owl, a mockbird sang at the window, and the 
cheek of our proprietor grew warm and his face 
lightened as the several couples wheeled gayly in 
the great hall in the mazes of the dance—the tear 
of joy gathered brightly in his eye, and he mur- 
mured to his placid spouse, half unconsciously— 
“‘ Thank God, it is a happy Christmas after all!’’ 











MODEL COTTAGES. 





PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 


Design for a Cottage Dwelling in the old English 
style. 


Accommodation.—The ground plan ( fig. 1) con- 
tains an entrance lobby, a; hall and staircase, 5; 
parlor, c; kitchen, d; wash house, with oven, 
boiler and sink, e; pantry, f; dairy, g; beer cel- 
lar, h; and coal cellar, i. The chamber floor 
( fig. 2) contains three good bed-rooms, k, 1 and m, 
and a light bed-closet over the lobby, n. 

Construction.—T he foundations and walls of the 
ground-floor story should be of brick, or of rough 
stone with brick dressings, (bricks at all the angles, 
whether of doors, windows or corners,) and with 
brick arches to the windows. These walls, of 


Fig. 1. 








whatever material constructed, should have what 
is called a Welsh cornice, (two or three over sail- 
ing (protruding) courses of brick work, one of which 
has dentils formed by the ends of bricks projecting 
at equal and regular distances,) to finish with at 
top, in order that the lower part of the weather 
tiling, which is to cover the bed-room wall, may 
incline outwards, for the purpose of throwing off 
the water and preventing it from running down the 
walls of the ground floor. The external partitions 
of the chamber floor should be formed of timber 
framing, lathed horizontally to receive the tiling, 
which may be of any pattern according to fancy. 
General Estimate.—C ubic contents, 18,749 feet, 
at 10 cts. per foot, $1874 90; at 5 cts., $937 45. 


Fig. 2. 
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A cottage dwelling with four rooms and other 
conveniences. 


Accommodation. — The ground plan shows a 
kitchen, a; parlor, 6; best bed room, ¢; bed room, 
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d; closet, e; recess for books, f; two closets, g, 
g; pantry, h; wash-house, 7; potato cellar and 
place for lumber, k; coal house, 7; and privy, m. 

Construction.—The walls, which have thick foot- 
ings to the height of eighteen inches above the 
surface of stud- work, covered with weather-board- 
ing without, and lath and plaster within. The 
floors of a, b, c and d are of boards, and those of 
the passages and offices are of tiles and bricks. 
The rocf is covered with pantiles; it is in two 
parts, the higher and wider part being over the 
living rooms, and the low, narrow division cover- 
ing the passage and the offices. There is a rustic 
verandah along one front, constructed of forked oak 
branches, on which vines and flowering shrubs are 
twined. 

General Estimate.—Cubic contents, 11,040 feet, 
at 10 cts. per foot, $1104; at 5 cts., $552. 
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MY OWN DEAR NATIVE LAND. 


BY SAMUEL D, PATTERSON. 


Ive wander'd far in distant lands, 
Beyond old ocean’s wave, 

And stranger hearts and kindly hands 
A generous welcome gave : 

Ive stood among the high and great, 
In many a lofty hall, 

Where tilted wealth and glittering state 
Held joyous carnival. 


But, kind and generous and warm 
As were the hearts I met, 

Their welcome had no power to charm, 
Or lure me to forget 

My own loved land. The memory came, 
In bower or stately dome, 

Across my soul, with magic gleam, 
Of my dear native home. 





What though its fields are wild and rude? 
Its mountains rough and high? 
And tempest-floods, in angry mood 
And turbulent, rush by? 
It is the land of free-born men, 
Who spurn Oppression’s thrall, 
And every mountain pass and glen 
Echo to Freedom’s call. 


No tyrant foe shall ever wave 
His conquering sceptre here : 

The heritage our fathers gave, 
Their offspring will hold dear. 

With high resolve, and faith sincere, 
A patriot host they stand, 

To guard the fame, unstain’d and clear, 
Of our loved native land. 
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THE 


NOTICES OF THE FINE ARTS. 


LIFE 


SCHOOL. 


“ Beauty must come back to the useful arts, and the distinction between the useful and the fine arts be forgotten.” 


Tue opening of the Lire Scuoot at the Pennsylvania 
Academy begins a new era in the history of the Fine 
Arts in Philadelphia. The spacious fire-proof rooms on 
the site of the disastrous fire in which perished so many 
noble works of genius, give “ample space and verge 
enough” for all the purposes of a school of design of the 
highest order; and when the various galleries devoted 
to painting, statuary, modern and antique, shall have 
been completed, and the beautiful lecture-room filled 
from time to time with the living beauty and intellect of 
our city, may we not hope that the growing taste of our 
citizens in matters of art, to which the student must look 
for encouragement and reward, will not be forced to 
stray far and wide, in will-o’-the-wisp wanderings, but 
find a focus of light and warmth and appreciation in our 
very midst, at our firesides and in our hearts? and that 
the wealth that is now wasted in filling our homes with 
monster-mirrors and more monstrous cabinet work—de- 
corations without design—will give place to the thought- 
ful canvas or the meditative marble, the exquisite en- 
graving or the less costly, though still elegant plaster-of- 
Paris cast? 

To’costliness or elegance of furniture there can be no 
objection ;—only let it be real elegance, with artistic feel- 
ing for a foundation, and costliness that leads to com- 
fort—not the inanities of fashionists or the puerilities of 
paper-stainers. The stiff, impossible chairs of modern 
cabinet makers—the unsightly sofas of workers in ma- 
hogany and hair-cloth, cannot too soon give place to the 
exquisitely-designed fauteuil, or the delicious lounges 
and (éte-a-tétes of a Vollmer or Lejambre ; and the glitter 
of cut-glass and quicksilver may well exchange its dis- 
tracting dazzle for the cool, quiet landscape, or the more 
glorious creations of the pencil or the chisel. 

House-decoration is an art, and should be entrusted 
only to those who feel as artists or love as poets. The 
place in which we garner our affections cannot be made 
too aliractive; and since we have no dim cathedrals, 
vast, to fill with acre-wide canvus or colossal sculpture, 
let THE HOME be the temple of our worship—our house- 
hold gods be the embodied beauty of our affections. Let 
painting preach to us of nature and the indwelling spirit 
of truth and beauty, and sculpture be solemn anthems of 
thankfulness “sung in obedient stone.” 

But to return from these possibilities to the present and 
actual. The Lire Scoot, then, is an actuality! The 
life-model and the live student have met face to face. 
On the 13th of March the rooms in the new building 
were opened to the class, and the life school has for 
once a “habitation and a name” among us. The rooms 
are spacious, and the theatre ample to accommodate a 
class of thirty or forty. The lights are judiciously ar- 
ranged, and the esprit du corps, which animates the stu- 
dents, quite enthusiastic ; and as “nothing is denied to 
well-directed industry,” (genius-directed, Sir Joshua 
probably meant,) it is not too much to hope that our 
young artists— with a foundation laid deep down among 
the ruins of the past, the severe discipline of the antique, 
joined to the mobility of the living model—may yet build 
up a school of art that the world will uot willingly let 
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die. But study—study—study! This is the key that 
unlocks the secrets of nature and of art, and gives the 
power to represent the beautiful and the ideal where it 
is, in the actual and the true, and to produce work where 
indecision shall not be mistaken for ideality, or vague- 
ness for sublimity ! 

Backuvuysen’s fine picture recently brought from Hol- 
land, shows what can be done by a faithful adherence 
to Nature. Nothing can be more true than this homely 
picture, and yet nowhere is the charm that springs from 
pure idealism more complete, more highly wrought than 
here. Standing under that moving sky, that you look 
into rather than upon, amid an atmosphere of actual 
sunshine, the idea of paint and canvas is quite out of the 
mind; and you seem to walk into the quiet scene and 
become a part of it, and are impressed as by a land- 
scape of nature’s own doing. Looking at that old bay 
horse, standing lazily against the magical sky, the boy 
so nicely poised on his back; the familiar cows lying 
about, looking as if they had grown up in the same 
family ; the sheep, whose fleeces you can tell the exact 
price of in the wool market, reposing around ; the goats 
browsing on the broken herbage in the foreground; the 
long range of green hills, through which the Rhine 
lapses into the dreamy distance—you have a perfect 
picture of rural repose. Add to this the rustic maiden, 
with whom the boy has been holding a “ talk,’ (none of 
the shortest, if we may judge from the settled quiet reign- 
ing in all parties,) and you have before you the matériel 
out of which the “Dutch painter” has wrought this 
charming piece of enchantment. The picture is most 
carefully painted throughout, yet with all this variety of 
object, there is nothing of the fractional appearance 
sometimes seen in works made up of detached studies. 
The oneness is complete as the picture is perfect. We 
hope this fine “pastoral poem,” which has been purchas- 
ed by Mr. MAcALESTER, may yet find its way into the 
Academy, and that our young artists will lose no time in 
“getting it by heart.” It was brought from Holland by 
Mr. Jacos Sniper, Jr., who deserves well of every 
lover of art for bringing such a treasure within reach of 
our citizens. 

Our own artists are busy brushing up for the coming 
exhibition, which opens about the 10th of May, and pro- 
mises to be one of the largest, as it will assuredly be 
one of the most attractive we have had for many years. 

Mr. RorueRMEL has a number of pictures in prepara- 
tion to fill his numerous commissions, which we hope 
may be completed in time for the gallery, and which 
cannot fail to add to the reputation of this indefatigable 
artist. “Francis First parting from his children” is a 
composition of great beauty and a most pathetic picture. 
The loving father, in the agony of separation of the ten- 
derest ties; the lovely wife and children; the stern sol- 
diers glooming around—these the artist has given back 
to us as vividly as though the scene were before our 
very eyes. Itis apicture of about the size of the “Cor- 
tez,” and more than sustains the reputation acquired by 
that spirited performance. Mr. R. has also a picture of 
“King John and the Queen,” which is remarkable for 
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powerful expression and vigorous drawing. The bitter 
invective which “Salisbury” showers upon the shrink- 
ing form before him, seems actually appalling. The pic- 
ture is of cabinet size and nearly completed. Another 
picture, “The Parting of the Knight of Tochenberg.” is 
very rich in color and luminous in effect. The head of 
the female is “beautiful exceecingly.” The artist has 
several other pictures in progress, which we hope to see 
in the coming exhibition. 

Mr. Wrnver has been engaged for some months past 
on a Scripture piece, which bids fair to take rank with 
the great pictures of any age. The subject is the raising 
of the daughter of Jairus, and though it has been so 
often painted, yet from what we have already seen of it, 
we are sure it will come from the vigorous pencil of this 
artist with a freshness and beauty that will delight his 
friends and surprise the public. The figure of Christ, 
though differing somewhat from the usual representa- 
tions of him, is a neble conception; and the fond father, 
rendered almost frantic between amazement at the mi- 
racle, and rapture at the restoration of a beloved child-- 
the perfect trust and confidingness of the child, as life 
flows slowly back to heart and brain —the clasped 
hands and streaming eyes of the kneeling mother, and 
the unastonished air of the two disciples, form a whole 
that must be seen to be appreciated. The picture is 
large, painted with great care as far as it is finished, 
and will require some months to complete it. Mr. W 
gives his attention to portraits with his usual faithful- 
ness, and we hope with good encouragement. 

Mr. Waveu has a great run in portraiture, we are 
told, and well deserves his success. His heads are 
pleasing in character, color and costume. His pictures 
of children are charming—full of naiveté and grace. 
We wish Mr. W. could find time to produce occasion- 
ally one of his brilliant cabinet or fancy pictures. The 
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“Cake woman” and the “Tarentula” give assurance of 
great success in this department of art. 

Mr Oscoop is also fully occupied, and at his rooms 
one may see some beautiful children’s portraits, which 
he renders as charmingly in color as Mrs. O. does in 
verse. Mr. O has several attractive heads of “children 
of a larger growth,” among which those of Mrs. Norton, 
painted in London, “ Kate Carol,’ in costume a la Gree, 
and your own graceful correspondent, “Grace Green- 
wood,” hold pre-eminence. 

Mr. WitutaMs has produced several of his dreamy 
landscapes, among which we may mention “ A farm 
house on the Schuylkill!’ and “A View on the Ohio” as ot 
great excellence. In pictures of gorgeous, autumn- 
tinted scenery, with a hazy, Indian summer atmosphere, 
Mr. Wilhams is peculiarly happy. 

MINIATURE PAINTING seems to have fallen off from pub- 
lie favor since the diablerie of Daguerre and the battle 
of the “sky lights,” but it is a beautiful art, which the 
world should not learn to do without. 

Mr. CusHMAN has painted some miniatures the past 
winter that are fast working for him a reputation in that 
delightful department. His likenesses are unmistake- 
able, and his coloring has the richness of oi] with great 
sweetness and truthfulness. 

PiasterR Castinc.—Our readers will be glad to learn 
that Signor Carragiola has returned to the city with 
more of his carefully-moulded medallions and figures 
which gave so much satisfaction last year. He has 
brought many new pieces, among which we may men- 
tion a set of warriors, from TIE GALLERY AT BERLIN, ten 
in number, which he finishes in imitation of iron, bronze 
or steel,in avery perfect manner. Mr. C.’s room is No 
20 Pear street, where persons desiring neat casts will do 
well to call. 
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“The flowers which grace their native beds, 
Awhile put forth their blushing heads ; 
Bat, ere the close of parting day, 

They wither, shrink, and die away; 

But these which mimic art hath made, 
Nor scorched by sun, nor killed by shade, 
Shall blush with less inconstant hue, 
Which art at pleasure can renew.” 


ARTIFICIAL flower-making, though so elegant and or- 
namental an employment, is one which has been, as 
yet, but little followed by the fair ladies of the United 
States, although in la belle France it has long been a 
favorite occupation, as much admired for its elegance 
as for its variety. Whatcan be more interesting than 
imitating the beautiful blossoms that spring around us? 
We have but to cull a bud or a flower from the gay par- 
terre, or gather one of the scented, bright-tinted orna- 
ments of the meadow or the forest, and our model is 
ready for imitation. It requires but a few simple rules 
and instructions, and the growing interest in the art 
will soon enable the learner to become a proficient. 
The materials should all be kept ready prepared for use. 
They consist of white and colored cambrics, prepared 
thread stiffened and dyed, green gauze, green raw silk, 
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very fine yellow mohair, wires of different thicknesses, 
green and brown tissue paper, cotton wool, green cot- 
ton. gum water, flour, semolina, dyeing balls or saucers, 
vermilion, carmine, ultra-marine, and indigo in powder. 
The requisite tools are a pair of pincers A; alead weight 
to hold the reels of silk, B; half a dozen goeffoirs, or 
cupping instruments, C, of various sizes, from the di- 
mensions of the head of a pin to that of a small apple; 
the veining tool, D; and a large cushion stuffed with 
bran: also a stretching frame for straining the cambr:cs 

The muslin to be used is fine cambric, or clear Scotch 
cambric; let it be as fine and even as possible. Take 
about a yard square, dip it into soft cold water, squeeze 
it well, take some fresh warm starch made without dive, 
starch and clap it well; then stretch it on the large frame, 
so that it can dry without a crease quite even and stiff. 
This process is used instead of ironing, which would 
render one side of the cambric smooth and shining, and 
therefore unfit for dyeing. When perfectly dry, take it 
off the frame carefully, cut it in two, lay one half by, fold 
the other half into eight doubles, and pin them together. 
Of this cambric white flowers, and those which have 
shaded petals, are made. We will suppose that a!) the 
materials are prepared and ready for use upon the table, 
and we will begin by instructing the learner in the me- 





Fig. 1. 














thod to be pursued in the formation of a wild or briar 
rose, as single flowers are easier than double ones. 
Copy exactly the patterns of petals (1 and 2 given in fig. 
2) in card-board; take the large petal, lay it crosswise 


Fig. 2 
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upon the white cambric, (which we have before de- 
scribed as folded eight times.) and, with a pair of very 
sharp and pointed scissors, cut out the exact shape. 
Five of these petals are required for each flower, and 
three of the smaller ones, but a few extra large petals 
should be cut to form the buds Having fixed upon as 
many as you wish, divide them into fours, holding each 
packet in the pincers, dip them into soft water, and lay 
them on the edge of a white plate, the tails of the petals 
melining towards the hollow of the plate. This is done 
to prevent too much color running into the edges. Hav- 
ing placed them all side by side, press them with the 
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finger to enable the water to saturate them well, or the 
dye will remain in dark spots instead of extending over 
every part. Dip your finger in water, then in the pink 
saucer, and having taken up some color, lay it upon the 
petals, pressing them well, that all the four may imbibe 
it equally. Proceed the same with all, then take each 
packet up with the pincers, reverse them on the plate, 
and proceed in the same manner to dye the other side. 
Leave them a few minutes, then take them up in the 
pincers, (still the four together,) rinse them well in soit 
water, then in water which has been made slightly acid 
with lemon-juice, then in water again, and, lastly, lay 
them on a sheet of porous cap paper, or on white blotting 
paper. When all the packets are thus cleansed from 
the brown tint of the dye, they will appear of a delicate 
pink. They will then, to enable them to dry quickly 
and thoroughly, require to have the petals separated 
from each other, and laid upon fresh paper. It adds to 
their beauty to tinge the tails with yellow, but it must be 
done carefully, as only the points should be tinted. The 
best way to accomplish it is, when the petals are spread 
out on a paper and half dry; lay a few drops of turmeric 
on a plate, add two or three drops of water, and one or 
two of lemon-juice; to dissipate the brown tinge, raise 
the edge of the plate, and in the thickest part of the 
liquid dip a small camel’s-hair brush; with this just 
touch the tails of the petals, and leave them to dry. 

The next process is to prepare the stalk and stamens 
ready to receive the petals. This is the most difficult 
part of flower-making, and requires great nicety and 
skill. Cut off a piece of fine wire, about five inches 
long, take it between the first finger and thumb of your 
left hand, lay the end of the silk that is on the reel B, 
(Fig. 1,) under the wire near the end, holding it with the 
right hand, then roll the silk and wire between the left 
hand finger and thumb, so as to cover the wire neatly 
and closely. Take a skein of green cotton, place one 
end under the lead weight, to steady it, fasten the other 
to the end’ of the wire by wrapping the silk tightly round 
it, then. by turning back a bit of the wire over it, and 
wrapping the silk several times round it, you give firm- 
ness to the stalk, and prevent its slipping out of the silk. 
Cut the green cotton off near the wire, put the rest of the 
skein by, and place the yellow mohair under the weight, 
and fasten several threads of it all round the cotton, as 
in No. 3, Fig.2. This is done by twisting the green silk 
firmly, as mentioned above. The mohair, which is in- 
tended to imitate the filaments, is left about half an inch 
long, and the threads are separated, and slightly bent 
with the pincers, to prevent their looking stiff and 
straight. Dip the tips of the threads into some white 
paste, then into the yellow semolina, to make the pollen 
of the stamens, and stick the end of the wire into a cup 
of sand, to hold it upright till quite dry. Having pre- 
pared all the middles for your roses in the same manner, 
you must proceed to cup the large petals preparatory to 
their being fastened on to the stalk. Take them up with 
the pincers, and place them together by fours, between 
two sheets of cap paper, which have been sprinkled 
with water: this will damp them slightly, and the cup- 
ping iron will have niore effect. Take an iron like that 
figured at C, Fig. 1, but of a size that nearly covers the 
petals; heat it at the fire, taking great care that it does 
not become red-hot; take out the petals by fours, and 
lay them on the cushion; when the iron is as hot as 
usual for smoothing linen, wipe it clean, and, holding :t 
quite straight, with the ball downwards, press it into the 
centre of the petals, turning it gently round and round 
so as to give them a hollow cupped shape. As you do 
each packet lay it on the table, and heat the iron when 
it becomes too cool, which is easily known by the petals 
not taking a good shape. When all are done, take the 
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e pincers, and, holding the petals in your left hand, slightly 
oT turn back the edges al! round, by pressing them lightly 
k between the pincers and the thumb of your right hand; 
e this must be done delicately, so as not to injure the cup- 
e ping of the centre of the petal. The tails, or yellow 
h ends, are then to be bent back by the same process, and 
e, the petals separated from each other very carefully, and 

. laid upon the table. ‘The smaller ones, (No. 2.) which 
1e have been dyed like the others, but not cupped, are 
it then taken up by threes, held in the left hand, and, grasp- 
id ing the extreme edges firmly with the pincers, which, 
‘y on being pushed forwards, crinkle or crimp up the cam- 
1g bric into smal! plaits, being like the inside petals of a 
m rose. 

le Take your cup of paste, stir it well, and do not let it 
ly be too thin; dip the pointed end of the pincers into it, 
~d take up a little, and place it on the end of each of the 
to three small crimped petals; take up the middle of the 
De flower which you prepared before, raise one of the pe- 
ie tals in the pincers, and insert the end with the paste 
ad among the filaments of mohair; then put in the other 
ic two in the same manner. As soon as they begin to stick 
or fast, place some paste on the tails of the five large petals; 
se hold the middle of the flower with the three petals just 
he pasted, downwards, or they will fall off; then place the 
st five large petals round the whole. If the flower is in- 

tended to be quite closed, paste the edges of the leaves 

ns slightly together, then hang the blossom with the head 
ult downwards till quite dry. Take five of the green calyces, 
rd (Fig. 3, No. 5,) which must be cupped with a small! heated 
es 
ur Fig. 3. 
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to iron, and pasted round the corolla; this done, the cup 
No. 4) is put on, by passing the stalk through the aper- 
ture; lay some paste on the edge to make it adhere to 
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the calyx. When dry, take up a little cotton wool, puil 
it out till quite thin, then wrap it round the wire to 
thicken the stalk ; cut some of the green paper into nar- 
row strips, take up one and twist it neatly and tightly 
over the cotton so as to form a compact stalk, fastening 
the end of the paper with paste. The open buds are 
made in the same way, only by the petals being more 
cupped they close one over the other, and require no 
middle. 

To make the closed bud, cut a piece of pink cambric 
about an inch square, double it from corner to corner, 
fill the double part with cotton wool, then cross the two 
edges till the bud resembles a sugar-loaf. Confine all 
the lower edges tightly, by twisting round them some 
green silk, put on a wire stalk, then acalyx and cup. 
The buds should be of various sizes, and, when they and 
the roses are all dry, begin to mount the branch by add- 
ing the leaves, which are made up in sets of five or 
three, as are generally seen in this flower. They are 
fastened to the stalks first by green silk, then with the 
green paper, under which, to make the wires all lie 
evenly. a little cotton is wrapped, as little as possible 


just suflicient to make the stalk neat and firm. 
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Double roses are made exactly the same as the single 
ones; the smal! petals are always nearest to the middle 
and they gradually become larger as the flower in- 
creases in size. Much of the beauty and elegance ot 
the blossom depends upon the cupping; and, having 
given the general directions how to proceed, I should 
advise the learner to have, if possible, a natural flower 
before her when making an artificial one, and to observe 
the shape, form and hue of the petals, so as to copy na- 
ture as closely as possible 
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(Continued from page 219.—To be continued till completed.) 
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SONNET FROM 


“Se lamentar angelli, o fra verdi fronde.” 


BY MARY G 


le birds lament, or leaves of verdant trees 
Bend lightly to the soft and gentle breeze, 
Or murmurs hoarse the pure and shining wave 
Against the flow’ry bank its waters lave, 
To write I pensive seek that seat of love. 
Her whom the skies show not and earth conceals, 
I see and hear, and still my lone heart feels 
268 
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She lives, and answers from afar my sighs 

“Alas! why is thy grief so deep?” she cries 

In pitying tone, “and why in bitter tears 

Consume thy life, and spend thy youthful years’ 
Weep not for me, whose days in bliss above 

Are endless, and whose eyes, that closed in night, 

Are open’d now, and see eternal light!” 
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“ ALL history is only the precepts of moral philosophy 
reduced to examples,” says a distinguished writer; and 
then he adds—“ Moral philosophy is divided into two 
parts, ethics and politics; the first instructs us in our 
private offices of virtue, the second in those which re- 
late to the commonwealth.” The ethical part is as- 
suredly as necessary for women as for men; and when 
we take into the account the influence of the femaite 
mind in forming and guiding that of man, we may con- 
clude the study of history is quite as necessary in the 
education of young ladies as in that of young gentlemen. 
In continuing our remarks on the 

Course or Reapinc ror Lapres, we shull give a list 
of works on ancient history that may be read with ad- 
vantage. Of course, where those we name are not ac- 
cessible, other authors may be substituted; but the “Ma 
nuals” and “‘Compends” used in schools must not be 
considered as sufficient. “The use of history is not to 
load the memory with facts, but to store the mind with 
principles.” 

Repeating the counsel we gave in our last number, to 
study the history of our religion and our own country 
previously, we would then commend Rollin’s Ancient 
History and Plutarch’s Lives as works that will give 
the most familiar knowledge of past ages and make the 
reader best acquainted with their heroes. Other authors 
may be read with much advantage, such as Hereen’s 
* History of the States of Antiquity,” Mitford's “ His- 
tory of Greece,” and Goldsmith’s or Niebuhr’s “ Roman 
History.” These two heathen nations should be well 
understood, as their literature and 
deep and abiding influence over the whole Christian 


laws have now a 
world. In order to have an adequate idea of their lite- 
Few 
ladies can do this in the original Greek and Latin, and 


rature, it will be necessary to read their writers. 


we are glad that good translations are now accessible. 
Read, then, the “Iliad and Odyssey.” and Dr. Bruce’s 
‘State of Society in the Age of Homer,” and you will 
feel why Homer has had such mighty influence; Hero- 


dotus’ General History, Xenophon’s History and that of 


Thucydides, display the spirit of the old Greeks, and 
the trarfslations of AZschylus, Sophocles and Euripides, 
show you “living Greece” when life there was glory— 
and the poems of Pindar and Sappho. and the philosophy 
of Plato and Epictetus, all serve to make the vividness 
of the wonderful picture more dazzling. Of late works, 
Bulwer's “Rise and Fall of Athens” is one of the most 
interesting and valuable. 

Then for the better understanding life in Rome, read 
Ferguson’s “Roman Republic,” and either Sismondi’s 
“ History of the Fall of Rome,” &c., or Gibbon’s * De- 
cline and Fall,” &c.; if the last is preferred, be sure and 
select the edition with “Notes by Milman.” Then a 
course of translations from Latin writers, historians, 
poets, orators, may be read with great advantage. We 
enumerate a few that we know are published in our 
country —“ History of Rome,” by Livy; Tacitus’ “‘ His- 
tory of the Ancient Germans,” “Life of Agricola,” 
‘ Life of Agrippina,” by Miss Hamilton—an excellent 
work, but we have not seen an American edition— Sal- 


TABLE. 


lust’s History, Virgil’s Works, Cicero’s Orations, Caesar's 
Commentaries, and Seneca’s Morals. The works enu- 
merated may be considered, strictly, ancient history and 
literature ; ladies who wish to commence a course ot 
reading may think the list very formidable. Constant 
perseverance, allowing two hours in the twenty-four, 
(and that time may be with advantage taken from the 
hours consumed over novels,) would in a few months 
enable the reader to go through the list. Try it. In the 
next number we will finish the course. 





CoLLece For Lapies.—The University of Queen's 
College, for ladies, has recently been opened in Glas- 
gow, Scotland. The higher branches of academical 
knowledge are to be taught, and the same intellectual 
advantages offered to the sex that men have hitherto mo- 
nopolized. Success to the plan. 

Ricuts of Marriep Women.—A Savings’ Bank is 
to be established at Newark, N. J., including the pro- 
vision that any married woman may in her own name 
deposit money earned by her own labor or received 
from others than her husband, the deposits and increase 
to be payable to her free from the claim of her husband 
and his creditors. 

Morner!—What will not a mother do for her chi!- 
dren? What sacrifices will she not make to secure 
their happiness? Mother!—there is a charm about that 
little term, a spell more potent, more intense than words 
can express or imagination portray. Fortune, friends, 
happiness, nay, life itself, she will offer up at the shrine 
of maternal affection—ay, for her children she wiil 
struggle with hardship, poverty, pain, sorrow, even 
shame, nor yield till her heart is broken in the conflict. 
Death only dissolves the tie of mother and child. 

DirFusion OF BOooKs.— Under this head Chambers’ 
Journal has a spirited article, proposing a “new mode ot 
remunerating authors,”—that is, by the government, and 
so allowing a full competition among English publishers. 
The writer shows how this system of publishing, with- 
out cost of copyright, has operated in America. Ile 
says,—alluding to Bulwer’s or James’ novels— “the price 
of these works in England is such as to place them be- 
yond the reach of any but the most wealthy. The Lon- 
don publisher thinks it much if he can sell an edition ot 
3000 in a twelvemonth; while in America, a dozen 
presses, in less than as many days, has sent forth 30,000 
copies, distributed throughout every village in the 
Union; and while its merits are being canvassed in 
the quarterlies and the clubs, they are also under dis- 
cussion in the bar-room and the shanty of the ‘far 
West.’ The consequence is, that British authors are 
better known in the United States than in Great Britain, 
and more copies of their works are to be found in a 
single city there than in the whole country where they were 
produced!” No doubt these admissions are true —and 
also that the “ best authors of modern Europe are in the 
hands of the poorest classes in America.” 
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To CorresronpENnts.—The following articles are on 
file for publication :—“ Oh, Spare my Flowers,” “ Vision 
of the Six Seals,” “ Lilian Gray,” “To a Camellia Ja- 
ponica,” and “ The Soldier's Story.” 

We have no room for “The Neglected Rose,” “To a 
Withered Daisy,” “To a Beautiful Young Lady,” *Son- 
net to Mary,” “ The Setting Sun,” “A Dark Day,” “To 
——,” and “ The Hunter’s Song.” 

We subjoin one stanza of a poem—“ Sabbath Bell”— 
as we have not room for the whole :— 


My mind casts off the cares of life, 
My thoughts are all of heaven above ; 
I leave behind the scenes of strife 
To mingle in the “ work of love.” 
1 cannot prize too high and well 
The chime of yonder “ Sabbath bell.” 


One of the translations from Petrarch will be found in 
this number. The other will soon follow. 

To “M. E.H.” We have no recollection of the poem 
“I come.” If it has not been published, will the writer 
please send us another copy ? 

“J P.” is informed that we do not find in our collec- 
tion “ To Morris.” 

Essex Hall has been received, and is in the engraver’s 
hands 

“[,. E. M.” is informed that we never give any reasons 
for refusing an article—nor have we time or inclination 
to criticize or point out where an article “can be im- 
proved.” 


Our correspondent from Raleigh, N. C., is somewhat 


like the elderly female at the theatre, who, when asked 
how she liked the performance, answered—“I don’t 
know ; I can tell better when I see the newspaper no- 
tices in the morning.” 

We have not the poem our correspondent at Albany, 
N. York, refers to, nor do we remember ever having 
seen it. 
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We have a few sets left from the commencement of 
the year, and our correspondent can have one complete 
set from January 7, 1843, with the exception of the May 
number for 1846. 

“Emma 8.” is in error about the China story. 
former number of our work will be found a story by 
Miss Leslie on the subject It was acircle, we think, 
with this direction—“ Put the circle here”—and every 
piece in the set had not only the circle where directed, 
but the direction also. Another version of the story is, 
that the dish sent to China as a pattern was cracked— 
the consequence was that the service when received by 
the party ordering it, had a crack in each article, a fac - 
simile of the original. 

We acknowledge the receipt of thirty dollars from 
Miss E. N., for back. and coming subscription to the 
Lady’s Book. It pays us to December 1849. The reason 
she assigns why it was not paid before is a good one. 
Our agents, we know, do not go to every town in the 
south Our “ Book” penetrates into many 
places out of their reach. We have lately sent, and 
still continue sending to those in arrears, bills of the se- 
We mention this for the infor- 
mation of our subscribers as well as our agents. Would 
that they all would do by us as Miss N. hasdone. We 
shall send this young lady, for the example she has 
shown to others, a beautiful copy of Harper's illumi- 
nated Bible, elegantly bound. 

The following was received from an old subscriber: 
—“ With regard to the subscription, it may sometimes 
happen, on account of my wandering and uncertain 
situation, that the money cannot be sent in due time; 
but I am determined, as Jong as I live, to have my daugh- 
ter’s name to remain on your subscription book, as I 
think she is one of the earliest on your list. ow. 

She is. The subscription was commenced in January, 
1831, six months afler we commenced the publication of 
the Lady’s Book. 


Ina 


and west. 


veral amounts due us. 
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‘Views a-foot; or, Europe seen with Knapsack and 
Staff,’ by J. Bayard Taylor, New York: Wiley & Put- 
In the preface, written by N. P. Willis, whose 
is good endorsement of the work, it is well re- 


nam 
name 
marked that “ the pride of our country is in its self-made 
men” Among the most successful of the young Ame- 
ricans, the author of these “ willrank. By his 
indomitable perseverance, industry and economy, he 


Views” 


has, at the age of twenty-one, accomplished more than 
He has seen the world 
and won himself a place in the hearts of his countrymen. 
It now will be easy, comparatively, for him to climb the 
His progress will be cheered. Bright 
eyes will watch his name appearing in the periodicals, 
and fair hands will turn over his pages. Better still—his 
example will be held up for imitation, and the pure mo- 


is usually done in a long life. 





“slippery steep.” 


rality and noble patriotism glowing through the senti- 
ments of this work will make him the welcome friend 
of the good and wise. 

We commend the book to our readers; it will repay 
perusal. Though the ground has been gone over before, 
it was never seen as Mr. Taylor has described it. 


“Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Literature.” We 


have received seven numbers of this most valuable 
work. The interest continues to increase. This last 
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number is ornamented by a superb likeness of Byron, 
worth the whole subscription for the work. 

Messrs Leavitt, Trow & Co., of New York, have just 
published a new edition of the inimitable * Chronicles of 
Sir John Froissart,” so well known and so universally 
admired for their truthful delineations of the Ujfe and 
manners of the feudal ages of France, Spain, Germany 
and Burgundy. The volume is of the quarto size, beau- 
tifully printed, and embellished with many hundred fine 
engravings, illustrating the battles, costumes, armor, &c., 
of the Middle Ages. Many of the portraits of kings, 
lords and commanders, are beautifully executed. For 
sale by George S. Appleton, 148 Chestnut street. 

The same publishers have issued “D’Israeli’s Curiosi- 
ties of Literature and Literary Character Illustrated— 
with Mr. Griswold’s Curiosities of American Literature 
This book has long been a favorite with the British pab- 
lic. It is extremely entertaining, comprising as it does 
the largest mass of literary anecdotes of any work of 
the kind. Mr. Griswold’s * Curiosities of American 
Literature” is very cleverly executed. Some of his 
anecdotes of the earlier American writers are extreme! y 
interesting. For sale by George S. Appleton, 148 Chest- 
nut street. . 

“The Wreath of Orange Flowers,” by Miss M. Harvey; 
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“The Alhambra Polka,” by J. Casper Scherpf; “The At- 
lantic Quickstep,” by Henry Chadwick—all arranged for 
the piano. 

“Pas des Fleurs des Danseuses Viennoises,” consisting 
of four waltzes as danced by the Viennoise children. 

“A Wreath for the Home Circle,” containing twelve 
different pieces of music by various celebrated com- 
posers, prettily embellished. 

The above admirable selection has just been received 
from the publisher, Wm. Vanderbeck, No. 385 Broad- 
way, New York, at whose establishment may be found 
an excellent assortment of foreign and native music. 
Accompanying these we also found two beautiful en- 
gravings, which we thought at first were $100 notes, but 
on closer examination proved to be the business cards 
of the house. 

New music from Charles Holt, Jr, No. 156 Fulton 
street, New York. “The Spider and the Fly.” with a 
portrait of Abby Hutchinson. This song has been made 
very popular by Miss Abby. 

“The Hours we Dedicate to Thee—a Serenade,” sung by 
Miss Shirreff, the poetry by George P. Morris, Esq 

“The Seasons, arranged as a Quartette,” by the Hutch- 
inson family 

“The Music we love most,” the words by George P. Mor- 
ris, Esq. 

“Drink from the Mountain Spring —a Temperance 
Glee for four voices.” 

“Anything— a new Waltz, composed for Everybody 
and dedicated to Nobody, by the ubiquitous John Smith.” 

“The Mexican Volunteer’s Quickstep,” performed by 
Dodworth’s band. 

“Hebrew Maiden’s Lament,” sung by M’lle Rachel. 

“The Pauper’s Funeral,’ music by the Hutchinsons, 
words by the late Thomas Llood. 

The above music is got up in beautiful style, and for 
sale, with every other variety, foreign and domestic, at 
the establishment of Mr. Holt. 

J. G. Osbourn, music publisher, 112 south Third street, 
has sent us the “Grecian Air and Variations,” by T. 
A’ Beckett. 

“The Spider and the Fly,” as sung by the Hutchinsons. 

“My Home in the West.” words by Lewis F. Thomas, 
composed and arranged by H. Avery. 

“Ive been upon the briny Deep,” by Chas. E. Cathrall. 

“The Cricket on the Hearth,” writien for Godey’s Lady’s 
Book, by Samuel D. Patterson, Esq., music composed 
by J. L. Milnor, Esq. 

“When Eyes are Beaming; or, the Farewell Song,” 
written by Heber, music by M. Keller. 

“Second volume of the Fiutists Monthly Bijou, ar- 
ranged as Solos and Duets for the Flute and Violin,” by 
J. G. Osbourn, containing nine different pieces of music. 

The above pieces of music were sent us by the pub- 
lisher from his music saloon. They are a choice selec- 
tion from an abundant stock. Osbourn is too well 
known in this city to need further notice from us. 

New music. Firth, Hall & Pond, 239 Broadway, New 
York, have just published, “Grand Fantasie, from fa- 
worite motifs of Lucia di Lammermoor,” by Henri Herz. 
This has been played by the composer at all his princi- 
pal concerts in America, and is considered as among 
the best of his numerous works. It is published in very 
beautiiu! style 

Aleo, “Our faith, then, fondly plighting”—O luce di 
quest anima —the favorite cavatina sung by Signora 
Clotiida Bareli, in Donizetti’s opera of Linda di Cha- 
mouniz. This has both the English and Italian words, 
adapted by Mr. Beames, chorus master to the Italian 
company. 

Also, “The Mountain Boy,” a Ballad, translated from 
the German by M. V. Lanier, Esq., music by C. de V. 
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Also, “The Woodbine,” a Waltz, dedicated to the Ju- 
nior Bachelors’ Association, by Harvey B. Dodworth, 
and played by Dodworth’s band. 

“A School Grammar of the Latin Language,” by C. 
G. Zumpt—corrected and enlarged by Charles Anthon, 
LL.D., Professor of the Greek and Latin languages in 
Columbia College, New York, and Rector of the Gram- 
mar School, New York. Harper & Brothers. Professor 
Anthon’s warrant for this work will be sufficient to pro- 
cure for it the examination of those interested, and we 
are confident that they will find it a valuable addition to 
the present stock of school grammars. Lindsay & Blak- 
iston, Philadelphia. 

“The Castle of Ehrenstein—its lords temporal and spi- 
ritual—its inhabitants earthly and unearthly,” by G. P. 
R. James. Harper & Brothers, New York—Lindsay & 
Blakiston, Philadelphia. It has been the fashion lately 
to decry James’ novels for their supposed sameness, but 
is there any novel reader who does not seize upon a new 
work by James with almost the same eagerness as of 
former days~ one of the then“ great unknown.” Let the 
scoilers read the present work, and if they are not con- 
vinced of the great originality of Mr. James, why—let 
them avoid all future works by the same author. 

“ Harper's Illuminated Shakspeare,” same publishers in 
New York and Philadelphia. The last number of this 
great work is before us, and well have the Messrs. Har- 
pers and their editors performed their task. We have 
no hesitation in pronouncing this the most beautiful edi- 
tion of Shakspeare ever published in this country. The 
last number contains several autographs and portraits 
of Shakspeare and his friends, and views of different 
places made celebrated by him. 

We have received from Messrs. Carey & Hart, “Asne- 
rican Comedies,” by J. K. Paulding and W. Irvine Pauld- 
ing. “The Bucktails; or, Americans in England”—“The 
Noble Exile”—* Madmen All; or, the Cure for Love”— 
“ Antipathies; or, the Enthusiasts by the Ears.” These 
comedies we presume to be the early efforts of the 
Messrs. Paulding. They have great merit as reading 
dramas, but we doubt their applicability for the stage. 

“The Rose Manual,” secoud edition, with additions, by 
Robert Buist. Carey & Hart. There is probably no city 
in the Union where flowers are so much cultivated as 
in this city. In the poorest houses in the poorest streets 
you will see flowers in the windows. It is a beautiful 
taste. This book of Mr. Buisi’s, which is very cheap, 
should be in the hands of every person 

“Modern Chivalry; or, the Adventures of Captain Far- 
rago and Teague O’ Regan,” by B. H. Brackenridge. 
Another of Carey & Hart’s humorous American works, 
with illustrations by Darley. A most capital work—a 
real American book. This is the second edition since 
the author's death—a third will soon be necessary. 

No. 3 of *\North American Scenery” has been received 
from H. Long & Brother, New York. For sale by Pe- 
terson, 98 Chestnut street. This number contains four 
tinted engravings from actual views. The publisher im- 
forms us that there is a great demand for the work, 

“The Book of the Feet.” New York: W.H. Graham. 
T. B. Peterson, 98 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. We 
have now in the hands of the engraver about a dozen 
subjects from an eighth edition of this work, which will 
be published in our next number. We hope that it will 
enable the worthy publisher to sell this and another edi- 
tion, for itis really a meritorious work. 

“The Prose Writers of America.” The “ Poets and Po- 
etry of America,” by Griswold, has proved one of the 
most successful books ever published in this country. 
The eighth edition will appear in a few days. Its long- 
expected companion, the Prose Writers, is now before 
us. The field presented in this last undertaking was so 
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large and various, that we conceive, in view of the 
limits prescribed by a single volume, the task of selec- 
tion must have been one of extreme difficulty. Mr. 
Griswold appears to have confined himself, and as we 
think with great propriety, to those names that are iden- 
tified with the belles-letires of the country. Had he in- 
cluded al! political. religious and medical writers, a 
library instead of a volume would have been requisite. 
Undoubtedly the present list might have been creditably 
enlarged, but no important omission strikes us; and of 
those chosen to represent our prose literature there is 
no one whose reputation or actual! merits does not fully 
warrant the choice. We have turned over these pages 
with mingled pride and pleasure, delighted to meet in 
one group so many intelleciua! friends and names en- 
deared by patriotism and fame. The introductory essay 
is the most complete and able survey of the mental his- 
tory of our nation we have ever seen. It cannot fail to 
enlighten foreigners and win golden opinions for eur 
country abroad. Some of the biographies are extremely 
interesting for the facts they contain, such as those of 
Jonathan Edwards and Alexander Hamilton, and others 
not less attractive, from the lucid analysis they present 
of some leading minds—those, for example, of Chief 
The “Prose Writers 
It is 
highly valuable as a book of reference, and contains a 


Justice Marshall and Brownson 
of America” deserves a place in every library 


greater variety of examples of style and rhetoric than 
any volume with which we are acquainted. 

We are now busily engaged in sending letters to our 
subscribers who are owing us their subscriptions. 
While engaged in this business, we have particularly 
noticed what states have been most punctual in their 
payments, and the result is that our subscribers in North 
Carolina deserve the greatest praise. We had but few 
in that state to trouble with our letters. Will not the 
subscribers in some other of our states emulate North 


Carolina? 


We have in the engraver’s hands several views of 
newly-erected churches, which will soon be ready. 

We have given, in four numbers of this year’s Book, 
twelve steel engravings, four of which are fashion plates, 
eighty-nine engravings on wood, and 223 pages of read- 
ing matter, the cost of which to the s.ngie subscriber has 
been one dollar, and in clubs less. Think of all this 
matter, including music, for one dollar. Twelve origi- 
nal steel engravings cannot be purchased any where for 
double that money. By the way, any person wishing 
to get four numbers of the work at any time, can do so 
by remitting us one dollar, postage paid. 

We give place to the following from an esteemed cor- 
respondent—one who has written for us often and well— 
a lady above the wants of this world; we therefore think 
she writes us witn all sincerity. 

“] have also great pleasure in adding how much I am 
pleased with the strict moral tone of your work. Having 
daughters, a work like yours is indeed a comfort, know- 
ing | can place it in their hands without fear. The ad- 
dition to your former embellishments, of needle-work and 
other useful branches of female accomplishments, is 
much to be commended. What a beautiful story is The 
French Bean in the March number—and how truly 
beautiful are Weld’s Lines to Little Nelly!” 

Godey’s Lady’s Book for February has been received, 
and a splendid number itis. Hitherto we have abomi- 
nated the so-called “ fashion plates” that have disgraced 
rather than graced American monthlies. But the beauti- 
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ful mezzotint fashion plate in this number of the “ Book” 
we have fallen in love with. There is a simple elegance 
in the figures, and a delicacy in the execution of the 
plate, that reconcile us at once to mezzotints and the 
fashions. There is a “ work department” for the ladies, 
with engravings of gloves and stockings, &c., for very 
small people, and other matters which to us are mys- 
terious. In all, there are nineteen distinct engravings, 
and twelve extra pages. We have promise of the like 
in March. All their best wine was not broached in 
January, as is too often the case with the magazines.— 
Chicago Daily Journal. 

A lady who has for some time past been in the habit 
of making her own Bandoline, has obligingly forwarded 
to us the following recipe :—* Bandoline.—Half an ounce 
of dried quince seed boiled for ten minutes in a small 
quantity of water, (say half a pint,) will be found to pro- 
duce a similar mixture. It should be strained and scent- 
ed with lemon. rose or bergamot, according to taste. 
The gum Arabic does not answer so well.” 

Another—“ A solution of gum Arabic mixed with oil 
of roses or any kind of fragrant pomade This, with the 
use of the hair brush, will be found a tolerably efficient 
substitute for the Bandoline.” 

In Mr. Poe’s notice of Richard Adam Locke, in the 
October number of the Lady’s Book for 1846, there occur 
some errors touching the “ Sun” newspaper in N. York, 
which we are desired to correct. In the first place, the 
“Sun” newspaper was started by Messrs. Day & Wisner, 
and not Moses Y. Beach. It is also stated that Beach 
employed Locke to write the moon hoax, when the fact 
is it was published in the “Sun” some two or three years 
before Mr. Beach became interested in the paper—Ben- 
jamin H. Day being then the sole owner, who purchased 
the story of Mr. Locke. 


The introduction to Morris’s Songs, published in this 
number, was written by one of the most distinguished 
poets of America. It cannot fail to interest and gratify 
every reader of the Lady’s Book. 

The following is a copy of a letter addressed to a the- 
atrical manager of this city :— 

“sir itake this liberty to adress you again i reseved 
youre letter to day wich gave me to under stand you 
have no vacancy i shall be in philadelphy on the first of 
march so if you will allow me to appere in the bride of 
abidos i will be oblige you so if you wish me to appere 
if you anser this letter i will pay atention 

pencil avenue Wash city.” 

A fit representative for Byron’s hero. 

A person wrote us some time since as follows :— 

“I wold pay the poastidg but I doo not think it my 
dooty sow to doo.” 

A SLIGHT MISCONCEPTION.—It is customary for pub- 
lishers of periodicals and newspapers, when issuing 
their annual advertisement, to give the following notice: 
—“ Any publisher copying this advertisement or a por- 
tion of it, will be entitled to the paper for one year.” 
The editor of the Saturday Courier, our esteemed friend 
M’Mukin, received a letter from a postmaster, of which 
the following is a copy :— 

“ A boy who writes a good hand, wishes to copy the 
advertisement in your paper and receive the Courier for 
his trouble, but he is at a loss to know what part is to be 
copied. If you think proper to send a copy to me with 
the part which is to be copied marked witb a pen, I will 
show it to the boy.” 
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